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CHRONICLE. 


O* Thursday morning was published a letter 
The Queen. from the QuEgN, nominally to Mr. Secre- 
tary Matruews, in which Her Magesty, with 
much feeling, thanked her people for the sympathy shown 

. to her and her family in their late affliction. 
There were probably few Unionists who ex- 
to win Rossendale; but there can 
ve been fewer who would not have pre- 
ferred a less decided kicking downstairs there. The case 
is hardly one in which comparisons with 1885 give much 
comfort. The simple and rather uncomfortable truth appears 
‘te be that parts of the English electorate have relapsed intothe 
condition of political insanity which has been recurrent with 
them since 1867. A sufficient dose of Mr. Guapsrone always 
cures this; but it is a terribly expensive and debilitating 
medicine. Meanwhile, official Tories have the additional 
selace of knowing that they have let in the curse of free 
education on the country for exactly that consideration 
‘which the Devil usually pays his dupes.-——The usual letters 
|  ofdnvitation to members of the different parties to be pre- 
sent in their places at the opening of Parliament were 


published on Wednesday morning. 
With one or two exceptions, the foreign news 


Pre gs of the end of last week was chiefly gossip. 
The exceptions were the reported dismissal 
of some of Major von WissmaNn’s favourite officers in German 
East Africa (going to show that the policy of raiding and 
_ crusading is about to be abandoned), and the announced 
- intention of Sir Roperr Morter to resume his post at St. 
Petersburg, Lord Vivian going to Rome instead. This 
in the recent ambassadorial cross-hands-and-down- 
the-middle is by no means unsatisfactory, and it is no ill 
compliment to Lord Viv1An tosayso. Sir Epwarp Monson 
goes to Brussels in Lord Vivian's room and Mr. Epwin 
‘EcERToN to Athens.——There were fresh troubles in Argen- 
itina at the end of last week, and fresh rumours about 
ipinchbeck-Palmerstonism on the part of America towards 
Chili——The list of historic monuments in Europe has 
suffered an irreparable loss by the burning of the Egmont 
; ‘wing of the Arenberg Palace in Brussels. Most of the 
‘famous pictures, indeed, known to all visitors to that 
pleasant little capital, were at the other end of the palace, 
and escaped; but one of the last historic interiors of the 
‘sixteenth century—one of an interest, personal and literary 
as well as historic, hardly to be excelled—has gone.——On 
Monday it was reported that the not wholly genuine tension 
at Tangier was slackening, while the state of German 
East Africa (which unluckily affects British interests both 
morth and south of the German sphere) was touched up in 
' ‘blacker colours still——-On Tuesday morning the text of a 
«communication from President Harrison to Chili was pub- 
lished, but irreverent Americans winked their eye, and 
said “ elections.” If the United States had really gone to war 
for Mr. Eean, it would have been for the most singular pair 
of beaux yeux ever known. On Tuesday afternoon it was 
reported, though even next day the report was not authori- 
itatively confirmed, that Chili had yielded to American 
‘bullying, which was certainly wise, if not wholly e 
But a very ugly complexion was thrown on ny matter by 
‘coincident statements that the conciliatory disposition of 
tthe Chilian Government was perfectly well known to Mr. 
rae and Mr. Harrison when the latter sent his bluster- 
ing Maphe? essage to Congress.——There were serious strikes at 
Bilbao in the middle of the week, and a state of siege was 
' proclaimed there on Wednesday, on which day the Empzron’s 
: birthday was celebrated with rejoicing in Germany, It a 
said that his Masesty, quite in the manner of his 


Attention was also paid to the appointment of Cardinal 
Lepocnowski as Prefect of the Propaganda (upon which 
much ingenious speculation as to the Popg’s policy in 
selecting a non-Italian was ventured), the health of M. 
Srampovuorr, legislative difficulties in British Honduras 
(where, as usual, official and non-official Members of Council 
have been uabbling), and the improvement in Turkish 
finance, which has enabled the Porte to pay the whole 
instalment due of the Russian war indemnity.——The 
Austrian his wife were 
brought to trial in Vienna this week, for the murder of 
divers servant girls——A dispute has been going on be- 
tween the Bank of England a the Queensland financial 
authorities, in which it would appear that the colony is 
entirely in the wrong.——The young Kuepive reviewed the 
Egyptian troops, and received their oaths of allegiance on 
Tuesday.——A second Message from President Harrison 
on Thursday, containing what appeared to be an elaborate, 
but certainly ineffective, disclaimer of the charge of having 
bullied Chili when he already had her submission in his 
pocket, confirmed the fact of the submission. We are 
glad to know that few respectable Americans take pride in 
a very discreditable business. Considerable remissions of 
taxation have been made in Egypt, despite the expense of 
completely removing the corvée.——General Menaprea has 
resigned the Italian Embassy at Paris. 

On Monday morning a letter was published 
cone teed from “my Lords” to the London County 

Council, which, though the alarums and ex- 
cursions among the members of that magnanimous body 
still continued, quite eclipsed them in interest. It was a 
Treasury “wigging” of the finest quality, informing the 
Council, with official politeness, but unmistakably, that its 
financial methods are naught, and that “my Lords” will 
interpose to save the people of London from the conse- 
quences of them, if necessary. On Tuesday the Council 
argued its pet schemes dispersedly, and finally, by a majority 
of one, postponed their further consideration till after the 
coming election. The newspapers are being deluged with 
the controversy between Moderates and Progressives, the 
latter endeavouring to show that the Moderates are not 
themselves Heaven-born “ municipals.” Perhaps not; but 
they wn 4 a be that and yet be infinitely preferable to the 


“Al those who would fain hope that a celebrated 
dictum to the effect that “the law is a hass” 
is a libel will be saddened by the decision of 
the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, this day week, in the 
Eastbourne matter. Four learned brethren supported Mr. 
Justice Hawks (standing judge to the Salvation Army) in 
quashing the conviction, chiefly on the ground that there 
was no evidence that the imported Salvationists knew what 
had happened previously. On the same day one of the 
rather common and very hard cases of from engine 
sparks was decided in favour of the Great Western Railway. 
The verdict in the case of Rumney v. WALTER might have 
seemed only explicable on the well-known general principle 
that a newspaper, a railway Company, and a defendant in i 
breach of promise of marriage are, in the eyes of the British 
jury, what Srrarrorp was in Sr. Joun’s, not beasts of chase, 
to whom fair law must be given, but vermin to be knocked 
on the head whenever the y cagptcaer d offers. But it was 
probably brought about by the mistake of the Times in not 
| .-——An important injunction was granted by 
Mr. ant Curry on Tuesday, restraining a Trade-Union 
from posting injurious placards relating to the conduct of 
the business of Messrs. Contarp & CoLLARD; and some of 
the Carron and Hermitage Wharf strikers were sentenced 
to different terms of imprisonment with hard labour 
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gveat-grandfather, has been inspecting the Imperial kitchen. 


for violence. —Anybody. who wishes to understand the. 
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proceedings of the Purity gang should look up certain doings 
at Brighton police-court this week, and see how two 
Vigilance agents (one of the mature and grave age of 
twenty-four) endeavoured to “smell out” a house of ill- 
fame by the simple process of engaging a room for a week 
on false pretences, and hinting the kind of entertainment 
they should like. 


All the old subjects figured unpityingly at the 
Correspondence. end of last week, Mr. CHartEs Harrison in 
particular being undaunted alike by the terrors 
of Lord Lincen and the omniscience of Sir Tuomas Farrer. 
Ithas frequently occurred to members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford to wonder why, while the sister University 
as a rule to keep its folly to itself, their own so often 
[pry that portion of the same quality with which Heaven 
endowed it “to rin oot sarkless on the public.” On 
Tuesday morning of the present week of grace, an Oxford 
resident, while disapproving of the pother raised over the 
postponement of the meeting of the Colleges, took up his 
parable against the summer term. Now, speaking in the 
grave an ndering way, it may be laid down that for 
“ educative” influences on all “ educable” persons, one 
summer term properly enjoyed at Oxford or Cambridge is 
worth all the curricula of all the “ teaching Universities” 
from Europe to, and including, Laputa. At “the other 
“ shop” the familiar difficulty of ascertaining any fact what- 
ever has been once more illustrated by an infinity of versions 
of the competition between Bishop Puitporr and the late 
Duke of Drvonsuire in the Mathematical Tripos. The 
Dean of York, having drawn the fire of the Biblical critics 
by showing an impious distrust in their infallibility, has 
stood it, as he well might, very bravely, and appears to be 
not one penny the worse. There was much other 
letter-writing on Tuesday.—Everybody should look at 
a very amusing letter from M. Detoncue, the French chau- 
vinist deputy and journalist, in Wednesday’s Daily News. 


Mr. Hastixes, M.P., was committed for trial 
Miscellaneous, yesterday week, on which day Mr. CHapiin 
visited the small holdings which, thanks to 

Lord Wantace, have been established near Lambourne in 
Berkshire, and Sir F. Goupsux gave an interesting lecture on 
the Persian language and literature-——A local Government 
Board Circular was issued on Monday in re influenza, but 
was not a very favourable specimen of that kind of docu- 
ment, being vague and verbose, containing no clear or 
useful advice, and likely to alarm without benefiting —— 
A great fight has begun on the Tyne, not between men and 
masters, but between different classes of men. It is not 
absolutely impossible that in this way the Trades-Union revo- 
lution, unlike the other, may be eaten up by its own children ; 
but one hesitates to prophesy such a satisfactory reversal, —— 
Mr. Anprew Lane addressed the city of Edinburgh and 
the world on Burns last Monday very pleasantly, and 
Professor Buackre opined that Knox, Burns, and Warr 
were the fine flower and unforgetable trinity of Scotsmen. 
What an Aaron and what a Hurfor Ropsre! O Emeritus 
Professor! why deave us with your Knox in this way ? and 
why select an engineer wi’ a boiler, when you had King 
Rosert and Sir Waurer and Montrose and a dizzen ithers 
to choose from 1 The agitation against the proposed 
Newman statue has grown pretty warm, Sir WiLLiaAm 
Anson, a subscriber, being perhaps the most noteworthy 
ae oe It is not unimportant to observe that the 
ident of Trinity distinctly denies that Newman’s 
College refused a site for a statue which there would be per- 
fectly in place, and could excite no just heart-burnings 
in any one.——On Wednesday Mr. Wiut1am Morris de- 
livered a lecture on early book illustration; Mr. CuamBer- 
LAIN busied himself about his now favourite subject of old- 
age pensions; and there was what might have been a 
terrible railway accident on the Midland just outside 
Leicester.——Mr. Gosse spoke agreeably on Reading at 
the College for Men and Women in Queen Square, on 
Wednesday night. The only fault that we can find with 
him is that, like most persons in such case, he succumbed 
a little to the temptation of finding fault with the other 
doctors’ prescriptions. Why object to any one who tells you 
to read ob Roy for the eighth time? We, simple as we 
stand, have read it, we should think, for the eighteenth at 
least, and we hope to read it eighteen or eighty times more. 
The secret of this matter, which indeed Mr. Gosse in his 
positive attitude put very well, is “Read what you like. 
“ Try to like the Dest things rather than the worst. But 
“yead; and read what you like.”—-Mr, Herkomer also 


lectured on Scenic Art on Thursday ; so that this has been 
a week of lectures by eminent hands on matters connected 
with art and literature. 
Mr. Joun Nosie was a political organizer of 
Obituary. some notoriety; Baron Orczy a Hungarian 
politician and composer of note. Sir Tomas: 
MacMAHON was one of the oldest and most distinguished 
of English cavalry officers. Dr. Woop wasa very active 
working member of the governing bodies of the London 
University and University College, London. The Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia was father of the Queen of 
GREEcE, second son of the Emperor Nicno.as, and for the 
last forty years (till he was attacked by mental disease some 
time before his death) one of the most respected members 
of the Imperial family ——Lord Beaumont had had a rather 
curious and interesting military career. Had Captain 
Ramsay (who, not entirely to the credit of service arrange- 
ments, never attained higher rank than that of commander) 
lived a year longer, he would have completed the eightieth 
since he joined the navy. As a boy of eight years old 
he had seen service against the United States.——Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, of St. Thomas’s, Oxford, had been a pillar of 
one section of the Church for more than half a century ; 
Mr. H. B. Mayne was a great whist-player, and formerly a. 
clerk in the House of Commons; Mr. Gow1ne, as WALTER. 
Gorpon, an actor well known in the buxom BucksTonE 
days of the Haymarket; Sir Oscar CLayton was widely 
known as a surgeon; Sir Cuartes Hamiuton had com- 
manded a battalion of the Guards at the Alma; and 
Baron CuazaL, as Belgian Minister of War, had designed 
and carried out the huge new fortifications of Antwerp. 
——Dr. ALFRED CARPENTER was a medical person who kept 
his name very much before the readers of newspaper corre- 
spondence. Sir Jonny Lampert had in his day been one 
of the most active and influential members of the Civil 
Service at home; and Mr. Hopexrnson had had much to do 
with the organization and administration of British Burmab 
both old and new. 


The principal book of the week is Mr. CARLYLE’s 

Books, Art, Tectures on Literature (Euuis & Exvex), which 

he did not publish himself, perhaps, as readers 

may think, pour cause. At the Royal Academy, on 

Wednesday, Mr. Stannore Forsss, the chief representative 

of the so-called Newlyn school ; Mr. Bates, a young sculptor ;. 

and Mr. Granam Jackson, a learned architect, who has 

used his privilege of spoiling Oxford with, on the whole, 

much less ferocity than might be expected, were elected 
Associates. 


THE QUEEN AND HER PEOPLE. 


:” it had been possible in any way to increase that “ in- 

“ terest of tears” which has accrued to the Sovereign 
and the nation from their common bereavement, the touch- 
ing letter which the QuEEN has just addressed to her people 
would have added to it. To say, as is the simple truth, 
that no such incident could have occurred at any earlier 
period of our history, is to remind ourselves of one of the 
not very numerous, but in their way inestimable, compen- 
sations that our,somewhat too articulate and demonstrative 
age has brought with it. If our great State personages, 
and our public men in general, are too often tempted, and 
perhaps constrained, to speak when it would be better 
for them, or when they possibly prefer, to keep silence, 
we may well find this a light penalty to pay for the 
facilities which such a usage supplies to speech on those 
few occasions when speech is of priceless value. Much may 
be forgiven to a state of national manners which, if it is 
too often careless of the restraints of dignity when it would 
be well to observe them, yet, on the other hand, permits. 
and encourages their abrogation at moments when they 
would arrest the sympathetic union of emotions which it is: 


good both for Royal and loyal hearts to allow to flow un-— 


checked together. There has never before, doubtless, been 
so universal an exchange of sympathy between any English 
Sovereign and the English nation as there has been on this 
and that other “sad and tragical occasion” to which Her 
Masesty pathetically refers; but it is certain that, if any 
such demonstration had occurred on the side of the people 
in any previous reign, it would have been impossible for 
Royalty to have acknowledged it with that heartfelt and 
moving is perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of Maggsty’s letter. Feelings, no doubt, 
would have been equally deep on either side; but the words 
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chosen to give utterance to them on the part of the Sove- 
,Yeign would have been chosen rather from the “ common 
“ form” of Court Chamberlains than, like those of Her 
Magegsty, from the vocabulary of the heart. 

The affecting terms in which the QuEEN speaks of 
the calamity which has befallen her and her family, 
and of the consolation which she has derived under it 
from the sympathy of her subjects, will touch all 
hearts. But it is, perhaps, the concluding paragraph 
of her letter, and the high and devoted spirit of public 
duty which animates it, that will move them most. It is 
with sorrowful assent that they will have responded to the 
reflection that the bereavements of their Sovereign during 
the last thirty years of her reign have indeed been heavy ; 
and most devoutly will they join in Her Masgsty’s prayer 
that, great as are the labours, anxieties, and responsibilities 
inseparable from her position, she may retain health and 
strength to support them and to work for the good and 
happiness of her country and Empire while life shall last. 
Courageous and unremitting devotion to public duty under 
whatever burdens of private sorrow Providence may impose 
‘is fortunately no uncommon spectacle among Englishmen. 
But, exhibited in the highest place of all, and sustained by 
a fortitude which sex has never weakened nor advancing 
years abated, it is a sight which may well stir the heart of 
‘a loyal nation with affectionate pride. 


ROSSENDALE. 


T would be idle to deny that the result of the contest 
for Rossendale is disappointing to Unionists; but it is 
with the figures rather than the fact of Sir Tuomas Brooks's 
defeat that our disappointment begins and ends. This, of 
course, our friend the enemy finds it expedient to ignore. 
A convenient lapse of memory has enabled him to represent 
the victory of Mr. Maven as a newand surprising testimony 
to the recent growth of Home Rule opinions in Liberal- 
Unionist constituencies. It is true that the Gladstonian 
has been in the constant habit at any time during the last 
four years or so of “daring” the late eminent member 
for ndale to take the opinion of his constituents 
on his public action since 1886, and of loudly affirm- 
ing that at the first opportunity that presented itself 
they would most assuredly mark their displeasure thereat 
by ejecting him from his seat. In this estimate of 
the feeling of Rossendale the Gladstonian may or may not 
have been mistaken. Unionists were never at much pains 
to dispute it, being, many of them, indeed, disposed to 
attribute to it a certain amount of plausibility on various 
grounds. But if the taunts of which for some years past 
the Leader of the Liberal-Unionists has been the cha- 
racteristically impassive object were well founded, they 
make the present inordinate jubilations of the Gladstonian 
party a little ridiculous. We venture to submit to them 
that they cannot “have it both ways.” Rossendale may 
always have been a very insecure Liberal-Unionist seat— 
4 seat, in fact, which was retained by Lord Hartineton in 
1886, not so much because he was the leader of the Liberal- 
Unionists as because he was Lord Hartineron : for our own 
part, we do not scruple toadmit that we have always so re- 
garded it; but in that case all the noisy rejoicing over 
its capture is extremely foolish. After doing duty as an 
example of the way in which “ bewildered Liberal electors” 
—who, by-the-bye, had had the entire Home Rule contro- 
wersy dinned into their ears for full five months before the 
election—voted against Mr. Giapstone without knowing 
what they were about, it cannot now be trotted out as an 
illustration of the way in which the growing force of poli- 
tical conviction slowly and painfully severs the ties of per- 
sonal loyalty, and overcomes even the respect due to the 
highest political integrity and abilities. 

The Rossendale election can be legitimately employed for 
the former of these two purposes alone. As was justly 
pointed out by a local commentator on the event on the 
very day of its announcement, the constituency is “ histori- 
“cally Liberal.” It gave its former representative his largest 
en before the split in the Liberal party took place ; 
and when in the following year he offered himself to the 
electors as an opponent: instead of a supporter of Mr. 
G.apsTonE, it promptly reduced that majority by nearly 
one-fourth, while the total poll declined by something like a 
thousand, as the result, no doubt, of many “ bewildered” 
abstentions. Figures of this character speak for themselves, 


and it needed very little analytic skill to guide one to the 
conclusion that the seat for Rossendale was about as pre- 
carious as any Liberal-Unionist seat in the kingdom, and as 
likely as any to revert to the Gladstonians at the first by- 
election. Nevertheless, we are not concerned to deny that 
the reversion is of a more catastrophic character than had 
been expected. Lord Hartineton’s majority of 1,450 in 
1886 need not have been turned into a majority of 1,225 
for Mr. Maven ; and the fact that it has been undoubtedly 
seems to show that the process of reconversion to Glad- 
stonianism has been going on continuously among the 
“ bewildered ” ones for several years past. Some allowance 
should, however, be made for the manner in which the 
constituency has been “nursed” by the gentleman who 
has now secured the doubtful honour of representing it. 
Mr. Mapen’s exceptional assiduity of courtship has, no 
doubt, contributed largely to the completeness of his success ; 
though this, no doubt, is a not much less discouraging way 
of accounting for a Unionist defeat. 


Another circumstance which incidentally goes to prove 
the reality of Rossendalian reconversion is that even Mr. 
GaDsTone’s intervention does not seem to have done any 
appreciable mischief to the candidate whom he recom- 
mended, His extraordinary and perfectly gratuitous 
plunge into personalities on the eve of the contest, and his 
cool invention of those “pledges” which he foisted on 
the Duke of Devonsuire at a moment when there was 
barely time to contradict the fraudulent fable before 
the polling-day, would have disgusted any but a 
very robust follower of the great and good romancer. 
When a venerable statesman says of a former colleague 
and supporter that at a certain time and place he 
promised “ a large introduction into the Lrish Government 
“ of the representative system, and a fundamental reform 
“of the system of administration known and hated by 
“ Treland, under the name of Dublin Castle,” and when the 
former colleague and supporter is able to reply that he 
never said a word about either the “ representative system ” 
or “ Dublin Castle,” one might suppose that the venerable 
statesman would be sorry he spoke. Yet, apparently, he has 
no reason to regret it. The sturdy “ converts” of Rossendale 
do not seem to have been at all shocked by observing that 
their leader thinks it necessary to tell—well, electioneering 
statements—in the hope of securing the return of his candi- 
date, and, so far ascan be discovered, the crookedness of Mr. 
GuapsTone’s tactics in no way affected the straightness of their 
votes. Nor, indeed, did these belated proselytes—to adopt the 
newest view of them—to the cause of Home Rule appear 
to be in any degree disco by the very attenuated form 
of that nostrum which Mr. Maven offered to them. The 
peculiar version of the Gladstonian policy for Ireland which 
this gentleman favours is especially worthy of notice, because 
in all probability it will form the model for many subsequent 

ronouncements on the same subject which will be put 
orward by Gladstonian candidates between now and the 
next election. It will evidently be their cue to reduce the 
contemplated Home Rule concessions of Mr. GLADSTONE to 
a vanishing point. They will have no hand, they will tell 
us, in granting anything to Ireland except the mere “ gas- 
“ and-water autonomy,’ which everybody is willing, and 
indeed desirous, to concede to every portion of the kingdom. 
Of course this reservation in reality amounts to exactly 
nothing ‘at all. Practically it means that the particular 
Gladstonian “ item” who, greatly daring, insists upon it, is 
of opinion that it will be the game of the Old Parliamentary 
Hand to represent his new Home Rule scheme to the con- 
stituencies as a very modest and harmless affair indeed. It 
does not mean that the item aforesaid will find any difficulty 
in accepting any scheme which the O. P. H. may think fit 
to tender to him, however large and dangerous, or in con- 
tending that its appearance of magnitude is a mere optical 
illusion, Mr. Guapstone, in fact, may be reasonably 
believed to bestow mighty little thought upon the Mapgns 
of his party. He knows well enough that he will find no 
serious difficulty in making them swallow any Home Rule 
Bill he may put before them, and in the meantime it is 
just as well perhaps that they should go about the country 
protesting as valorously as they please that their powers of 
deglutition are strictly limited. 

The real centre of Mr. GLapstTone’s anxieties is, no doubt, 
to be found on the Irish benches. He is well aware, of 
course, that the sort of Home Rule that the Mavens regard 
as the right horse to back is an animal which neither of 
the two Nationalists will look at; and that gas-and-water 


autonomy is a boon which even the priesthood, little as they 
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really desire to establish a “ free State” around their “ free | 


“ Church,” ‘would feel bound to reject. And when Mr. 
GuapsToNE painfully ponders the Parliamentary ways and 
means of coercing or cajoling the two factions into accept- 
ance of it, he must find but cold comfort in the fatuous re- 
joicings of those followers who exult in the prospect of 
finding themselves again “as in 1885.” For their leader 
must be ruefully conscious that “as in 1885” will not be 
good enough, or nearly; and that unless he can secure a 
larger and more stable majority than he brought back with 
him from the polls at the election of that year, he will only 
repeat the fiasco of the year that followed. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT IN AFRICA. 


A COLONIAL Mn rt which recently reached England 
informs us that the Nyassa check to Consul Jony- 
STON’s movements will be avenged, “ whatever the Saturday 
“ Review may think,” or words to that effect. As no 
English periodical has been more constant than the Saturday 
Review in urging the development of England’s colonial 
dominion, we confess a slight inability to discover what the 
gentleman means. He may be one of Mr. Ruopgs’s men, 
and so be angry that the Saturday Review has insisted on 
the absolute necessity of keeping those outlying districts of 
the Empire for the Empire, and not for local faiseurs. If 
so, we have no consolation for him ; if otherwise, he has shot 
his arrow considerably over the mark. 

As a matter of fact, the present moment is one of the first 
importance in regard to Britain’s colonial empire. ‘The 
inevitable reaction after the founding of the great colonial 
dominions of the British East and British South Africa 
Companies has set in. It has been discovered (and he must 
have been a singularly slow-witted person who waited long 
for the discovery) that you cannot make a vast stretch of 
country yours bya stroke of the pen, or even by much 
more active proceedings—that you must “bide the brunt ” 
in this as in other matters, and that the breaking of a good 
many eggs goes to the making of a really big omelette. 
Again, it has been discovered that the in-letting of the 
Germans—a people absolutely unused to colonizing methods 
—and the sufferance of the French—a people whose colo- 
nizing methods (testibus Canada et India) are not ours, and 
not successful—have bred trouble in our own countries. 
Lastly, there is what may be, or may not, a real chance— 
the movement for selling Portugal’s colonial possessions. 
We exaggerate none of these things; we know very well 
how many things like them have gone down the wave of 
Cocytus, and left nothing behind. But we cannot help 
seeing that it is quite possible that one of the manias 
of relinquishment which lost us Java and Cuba, the Philip- 
pines and the French Antilles, may come on, or that, con- 
trariwise, an intelligent “I set at all” may give us the 
command of the last possible new markets of the world. 

The dangers in the way are not single. There is, to 

in. with, a certain quality in the English Gladstonian 
which one must borrow the lingo of his French friends to 
describe, and which can only be called “incivism.” The 
conduct of Sir Witt1am Harcourt last Session in regard to 
the Victoria Nyanza Railway deserves no other and no 
lesser word. e admit that Sir Witu1am, Mr. LasoucuEre, 
and others of their kidney have a clear defence from their 
own point of view. They wish that the British worker 
shall continue to suffer from “divine discontent,” which, by 
the method of opposites, may induce him to be content 
with such very undivine persons as themselves in power. 
They know that the development of new colonies will, on 
the contrary, open fields of prosperity to him; and they 
would shut these if they could. It is their game—a base and 
scoundrelly game, but a game. What we are less able to com- 
prehend is the game of the official persons and of the ordinary 
plese. Britons. The former can gain nothing by kotow- 
ing to the Sir WiiiaMs; yet they do it. The latter are 
prodigal of their money to any Dick, Tom, or Harry who 
starts a Company for importing Spanish asses or milking 
the British variety ; yet they behold unmoved the refusal 
of a mere trifle! to forestall competitors in a British Pro- 
tectorate. ‘And it is at least conceivable that they would 
make a wry face if it were proposed for a sum of money to 
acquire the rights ot the Empire of Monomorapa, and shut 
out all competitors from nearly a third of the African 
continent. Yet there never was such a moment as there 


is now. The Portuguese are getting sick of their African 


possessions ; the Germans do not know what to think of 
theirs ; the French are calculating whether all pay and no 
return is business. And the great British nation, 
personified by Sir Wirt1am Harcourt, grudges the ha’porth 
of bird-lime that will catch the biggest bird and the last 
bird now going loose upon the earth! 


THE MISSING BEAR, 


E was last seen at Harrogate. He was wanted this 
week at the Queen’s Bench Division, but he was not 
to be found. Not having him before them, the judges were 
unable to say whether he was a domestic animal or not. 
The magistrates said he was not, but they may have been 
frightened. It is not only the bear that has disappeared. 
His owners also have vanished into space, and this is dis- 
tinctly unfortunate. For they are charged, rightly or 
wrongly, with having evil entreated the poor bear, and 
they cannot be brought to justice until they are found. 
Counsel desired to advertise for them. But if they were 
innocent they would not have absconded, and if they are 
guilty they know that they will not, by inserting an answer 
to the advertisement, hear of anything to their advantage. 
On the whole, it would perhaps be more hopeful to advertise 
for the bear. He has nothing to lose by coming forward, 
and probably a good deal to gain. There are many bears 
who can do anything except talk, and who knows whether 
this one may not be able to read? Bears pervade all 
classes and all professions. There are bears in Parlia- 
ment, bears at the Bar, it is even whispered that there 
are bears on the Bench! Therefore the question whether 
they may be ill used with impunity possesses considerable 
interest and importance. The Divisional Court, with a 
strictness verging on pedantry, declined to go on without 
the bear. “You can get another bear,” said Mr. Justice 
HawEIns, in a spirit of reprehensible flippancy. But the next 
bear may be the cherished inmate of a Christian home, blest 
with privileges which would drive his wild brethren tame to 
think of. He may be a masterful bear, and receive that 
deference which springs from regard for personal safety. 
There are almost as many bears in nt’s Park as there 
are milestones on the Dover road. But, under the fostering 
care of Mr. Barrett, they live in the lap of luxury and 
die in the odour of sanctity. What the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals wants is an oppressed 
bear, a bear whose wrongs call for vengeance, a bear rightly- 
struggling to be free. If the wanderer of Harrogate will 
not return to his friends and solicitors, we may have to wait 
until the gens uwrsina roars fraternally for Home Rule. 


It may be difficult to frame a law for the protection of 
wild animals all the year round which would not interfere 
with manly and legitimate sport. But it does seem rather 
ridiculous that when any creatures have become the ser- 
vants or companions of mankind they can be tortured with 
impunity because they are fere nature. There are wild 
dogs, wild horses, and wild cats. In the days of Shirley 
there were wild curates, and there are still wild asses. Yet 
these species are all protected by wise and humane legisla- 
tion from the caprice of their superiors. Has a bear re- 
ceived a double dose of original sin that it should be. 
deprived of a Parliamentary guarantee? Of course “'Tonscm 
“and another” may have behaved with conspicuous kind- 
ness and gentleness to this particular bear. Un the other 
hand, the judges might, if they had had the chance, have. 
reversed the decision of the magistrates, and held, in accord- 
ance with common sense, that every case must be treated. 
as one of fact, and determined upon the merits. If an 
animal has been domesticated, it becomes to all intents and 
purposes a domestic animal. At present the whole. 
subject is left in distressing uncertainty, and the mind. 
of the public, like the mind of King Arruur, 
is “clouded with a doubt.” It is curious that, while one. 
Court was ting its inability to decide whether a bear 
was a domestic animal, another Court was called upon to 
say whether a locomotive was a domestic engine. A spark. 
from one of the Great Western Company’s funnels set fire. 
to a barn and destroyed property valued at a thousand 
pounds. The Insurance Company which sued the railway 
failed in their action because the omission to use “ spark- 


“ arresters” was not sufficient} evidence of negligence. In. 


other words, a locomotive is not such a fierce and dangerous 
machine that those who employ it are bound to exercise 


special precautions. That, of course, isan arguable point. 
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What, cannot be reasonably argued is that the original 
character of beasts or of their progenitors constituted any 
defence for treating them with stupid barbarity. Yet were 
people once to realize that no animal can be well trained 
except by kindness, the discussion would soon be obsolete. 


LORD LORNE’S “PALMERSTON.” 


ORD LORNE'S Viscount Palmerston, K.G. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) is the latest contribution made to 
the series of political biographies entitled “The Prime 
Ministers of Queen Vicroria,” which are in course of pub- 
lication under the editorship of Mr. Sruart J. Rem. Lord 
Lorne has had access to Lord Patmerston’s unpublished 
correspondence, and has used it with skill, avoiding, per- 
haps with excessive caution, the numerous temptations 
to indiscretion which it offered. When we read Patmer- 
sTon’s description of his colleagues in 1826—* old women 
“like the CHANCELLOR, spoonies like LivERPOOL, ignora- 
“muses like WesTMORELAND, old stumped-up Tories like 
“ Barnurst ”—we feel how nice it would have been if Lord 
Lorne could have given us some of the epithets which Lord 
PALMERSTON may have bestowed on his colleagues of 1856. 
Pleasant but wrong. Lord Lorye has felt, with Vouraire, 
that while forbearance is due to the living we owe only truth 
to the dead. Lord Patmersron’s surviving colleagues must 
wait until they are dead to know authoritatively what he 
thought about them, though some of them have, we dare 
say, a shrewd guess. Though Lord Lorne’s sketch neces- 
sarily lacks the piquancy of personal anecdote and epithet, 
yet it has the substantial value of authentic history. The 
relishes may be wanting, but there is a solid joint set before 
the guest. It is better that the beef should lack mustard 
than that the mustard should be unattended by the beef. 
The materials placed at Lord Lorne’s disposal enable him to 
make a contribution of original value to the political history 
of two generations of the present century. Lord Loryg has 
judiciously avoided traversing once more the ground 
covered by Lord Datuine and Mr. Evetyn AsHLey, and by 
Sir Tazopore Martin in his Memoirs of the Prince Consort, 
and if his little volume does not supersede theirs, neither 
is it rendered superfluous by them. It occupies, and will 
continue to occupy, its own place. Lord PaumeErston is 
made to display himself in the most authentic manner, 
through his own correspondence ; he does not exist in this 
volume for the sake of his biographer. Bene qui latuit, 
bene scripsit would not be a bad rule of conduct for memoir- 
writers, though by no means a universal one; and Lord 
Lorye has shown not only a commendable modesty, but no 
little art, in the manner in which he has kept himself in 
the background, and left the stage to his hero. 

The publication of the volume is in a certain sense season- 
able. Lord PaLmerston’s well-known forecast of the future 
—‘“ GLapsToNE will soon have it all his own way, and when 
“he gets my place, we shall have strange doings ”—reads 
now like a passage of fulfilled prophecy. It has been 
accomplishing itself more variously and more completely 
with every year that has passed since Lord PALMERsTON’s 
withdrawal left the world for Mr. GLapstone to bustle in. 
The death of the elder statesman marked not only the 
commencement of a change of policy, but a revolution in 
the character of English sta ip. What Mr. 
CaRLYLE calls the jesuitico-methodistical type of politician 
has superseded the manly, straightforward English type 
which had its most conspicuous representative in Lord 
Patmerston. In the course of a public life of more than 
sixty years, spent largely in the not very elevating school 
of diplomacy, Lord Paumersron, no doubt, did and said 
many things which deserve and have met condemnation. 
But he was a straightforward enemy and a cordial friend, 
and throughout his political career he thought first of his 
country, and only in the second degree of himself. This 
fact is brought out clearly by all the main incidents in his 
career, from its beginning to its close. At a time of life 
when personal ambition is usually most ardent and least 
considerate, he stuck resolutely to the place in which he 
thought he could do best service, declining advancement, 
which might naturally have led him to the highest position 
in the State thirty years before he actually attained it. 
Lord Pa.merston’s doctrine was the reverse of that which 
seems now to prevail, according to which England exists 
ee ae Street, and the office for the office- 


Not merely the chronology of his political career, but the 


great transition in public affairs with which its commence- 
ment is coincident, is marked by the fact that he was a- 
candidate for the representation in the vacancy for the 
University of Cambridge which the death of Mr. Prrr: 
had occasioned. As Prrr quitted the stage PALMErstow 
entered it. Patmerston, standing as the Government can- 
didate, was defeated by Lord Henry Perry, in after pase 
his friend and colleague, as the second Marquess of Lans- 
downe. In 1807 he obtained a seat in Parliament, and a 
place in the Duke of PortLanp’s Administration, which had 
succeeded the GRENVILLE-Fox coalition. Lord PALMERsTON’s 
Parliamentary and administrative career was thus immedi- 
ately subsequent to the disappearance of the two great rivals 
who for a quarter of a century made English political and 
Parliamentary history. After twenty-five years spent among. 
the followers of Pirr he passed to the followers of Fox.. 


The colleague of PorTLanp and PercevaL, of LiverPoor . 


and Cann1nG, became the colleague of Grey and MELBOURNE. 
and RussExt, and the close of his life was spent, both ir 
the Administration of Lord ABERDEEN and in his own sue- 
cessive Ministries, in Coalition Governments which united’ 
fragments of both parties. The ordinary nomenclature of 
political life is scarcely applicable to Lord PALMERstoN.: 
Historians and critics dispute whether Mr. Pirr was @ 


Whig or a Tory. Those who contend that he was a ~ 


Whig at one period of his career and a Tory at another: 
differ as to the periods in which he was a Whig and a 
Tory; while Lord Rosesery alleges that at no period of 
his career was he either, but that from beginning to end 
he was a Liberal of the modern type, a sort of pre- 
Gladstonian Guapstong, a kind of jin de siécle Radical. 
Be this as it may, it is clear that the Whig rivals of Mr. 
Prrr differed from him only as an Opposition differs from a- 
Government; that as administrators they succeeded and 


resembled each other. There is no real inconsistency im’ . 


Lord Patwerston’s almost continuous presence in office- 
during the first quarter of the present century, nor in his’ 
following the Cannin@ section of the Prrr party, which 
claimed to be the genuine representative of the Pirr doc- 
trine in the coalitions of 1827 and 1832. Lord PALMERSTON 
took the national view of the public service. That he was 
not impelled by designs of personal advancement is shown 
by his refusal of the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, offered by Mr. PercevaL in- 
1809, and renewed by Mr. CanninG in 1827. During these 
eighteen years PALMERSTON remained contentedly in the’ 
subordinate post of Secretary at War (not Secretary for. 
War), becoming Foreign Secretary under Lord Grey.- 
Until he took the Home Office under Lord ABERDEEN, 
the posts which Lord Patmerston had exclusively filled—at 
the Admiralty, at the War Office, and at the Foreign Office: 
—were connected with the service of the nation as a 
whole, and comparatively disentangled from the mechanism 
of party government and Parliamentary management. Lord’ 
PALMERSTON was, throughout his career, very little either ~ 
of Whig or Tory, Liberal or Conservative, a follower of: 
Prrt, or Cannina, or Grey. He was essentially an English ’ 
statesman, with whom the nation stood first, his party” 
second, and himself, we think it may be truly said, last. 


Lord Patmerston’s willingness, in 1859, to serve under’ | 


the titular Premiership of Lord Granvitte—for Lord’ 
Lorve is mistaken in supposing that he joined Lord Jonn’ 
Russet in repudiating the ment—showed that - 
towards the close of his life he retained that absolute 
indifference to mere official precedence which marked its 
beginning. No doubt it was accompanied by the just 
confidence that his personal powers would give him ascend-— 
ency and authority independent of the office which he 
might hold. 


This belief in himself was not always very agreeably . 
shown. Lord Patmerston was very little of a courtier, in - 
the ignobler and more sycophantic sense of the term, whether - 
of the Crown, the mob, or the House of Commons. GEORGE . 
IV. could not endure him. “Il y a,” he said to Mme. be.. 


Lieven, “ quelque chose en lui qui me déplait; il a Yair , - 
“ toujours si fier.” In the controversy with the Crown which 


led to his dismissal from the Foreign Secretaryship, he was 
as wrong, both in form and substance, as it was possible for 


a Minister of the Crown to be. In the House of Commons -: 


he occasionally mistook bluster and swagger for a genial 


yfulness. But, on the whole, he was marked throughout .. 


is life by the qualities which he showed in his school days, . 
when he earned the description of “ the best tempered and . 


“ most Poy boy at Harrow.” The character is a fine - 


one, and the study of it in Lord Loryg’s volume may do.- 
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something to substitute a sounder estimate of public men 
and ‘public morals than that which marks the perverted 
hero-worship of the moment. We may point out one or 
two oversights for correction in Lord Lorye’s future 
editions. It is chronologically impossible that BrovcHam’s 
letter of 1806 disparaging PaLmeErston’s pretensions to re- 
present the University of Cambridge should have been 
addressed to Lord Macautay. Neither history nor poli- 
tical satire knows anything of Lord Ropert Stracuan as a 
commander in the Walcheren expedition. The name of 
Sir J. Cannrnc—this reproach we address to Lord Lorne’s 
index-maker—has no place in the list of the Foreign and 
Prime Ministers of England. 


THE EASTBOURNE CASE. 


THE Court for Crown Cases Reserved had, we can very 
well believe, no choice but to come to the result which 
it actually reached when reviewing the verdict of the jury 
on the Eastbourne Salvationists. The jury had found 
absurdly on its own showing. It acquitted the accused on 
the counts on which there was some reason for condemning 
them, and then found them guilty of an offence which they 
could not in the circumstances have committed, if they 
were innocent of the other charges. We considered at the 
time what were the reasons which appear to have led the 
jury to arrive at their muddle-headed verdict, and need not 
go back on them now. It would be equally useless and 
unpleasant to do so. The spectacle of a judge glorying over 
the confusion of his jury is as disagreeable as it is fortunately 
rare. That there was confusion in the mind of the jury 
was only too clear, and it led them to deliver a verdict 
which nobody could suppose would be allowed to stand. In 
reversing it the Court for Crown Cases Reserved has only 
discharged an inevitable duty. 

; The manner of the doing appears to us to be open to 
criticism. To the lay mind, at least, there was something 
rather puerile in the amount of talk which was permitted 
on the question, whether persons could be found guilty of 
unlawful assembly unless the mystic word tumultuous had 
been used in the p places. The counsel for CLaRKsoN 
and others seems to have solemnly argued, and to have been 
seriously listened to while arguing, that whatever the con- 
dyct of the accused may have been, they could not be 
punished for it, unless the word of power was duly uttered 
in, the right kind of incantation. To those harmless people 
who are: fond of tracing our habits to the practices of our 
Teutonic ancestors, this contention must have been a God- 
send. It was so delightfully like the kind of argument 
which would have been used by Nysax to the Icelandic 
Thing, to show that it was impossible to proceed with a 

of manslaying, because all the proper formulas had 
not been uttered, first forwards and then backwards, in 
the traditional places. In 1892, and in the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved, it smacked more of Messrs. Ory, 
Gammon, & Quirk than was dignified. And Mr. Justice 
Hawsxins kept the counsel in countenance. It would be 
unbecoming to say that one of Her Masesry’s justices spoke 
with his tongue in his cheek, but the temptation to say as 
much of Sir Henry Hawkrns is very great. “It does not 

.” so said the judge, “on the contrary, it was carefully 
“ excluded from the evidence, that these nine defendants had 
“the smallest knowledge when they came down to East- 
“bourne of what had occurred there on other occasions. They 
“ were strangers to the place. They merely joined the con- 
“ tingent of the Army on that piece of waste ground... . 
“ A large crowd of eight hundred or a thousand persons had 
“ assembled at Latimer Road, with what object it is not 
“Wifficult to discover. With what view could they have 
* assembled around this peaceable body of persons—about 
“thirty-four altogether—who were there assembled—nine 
““bandsmen and twenty-five of the ‘Army’ engaged in 
“prayer?” This, with Sir Hexry Hawerns’s leave, this 
istant. It is not a matter of supposition, but a well- 
ktiown fact, proved by the repeated and impudent public 
déclarations of Mr. BramweLL Booru, that the Salvation 
band was deliberately sent down to Eastbourne as a pro- 
vécation. All talk about the nine innocent people and 
their prayers is fudge. Everybody knows, and the Salva- 
titn Army leaders have again and again declared, that the 
barid-playing at Eastbourne is done in deliberate open de- 
fiaihce of the bye-law, and with the intention of overriding 
it.- In face of that fact there is something absolutely | 


farcical in professing to ignore what is perfectly well known, 
If it is unknown to Her Magsesty’s justices, we can only 
wonder at the ignorance of a body of dignified persons on 
whom ignorance is not commonly supposed to sit gracefully. 
Nobody who is entitled to the least respect would ask Sir 
Henry Hawsrs to decide against individual Salvationists 
in cases in which they were innocent, on the ground that 
they belong to a body of insolent and disgusting ranters. 
That would be too much the kind of justice for which the 
Army itself and its congenial purity-canters clamour. Sir 
Henry Hawerss had no occasion to go beyond the technical 
defects of the conviction which was being reviewed. Our 
complaint is that he did go beyond them, in order to make 
a display of catchpenny sentiment, and that he took the 
opportunity to ignore notorious and scandalous facts. He 
was not bound to say anything of the general conduct of 
the Salvation Army ; but he was surely bound not to pre- 
tend to believe that the nine bandsmen who came down to 
Eastbourne with their instruments did not come to carry 
out the enterprise of which Mr. Bramwe.i Booru boasts. 


THE PAMIRS. 


) has been (and not without some reason) taken for 
granted that Sir Roperr Morter’s consent to resume 
his important station at St. Petersburg, after his removal 
toa milder climate had been apparently decided on, was 
not unconnected with the question of the Pamirs. Ita; 

to have been the cue, given to and taken by English Russo- 
philes with characteristic effrontery, to pooh-pooh this 
difficulty, not as of easy settlement, but as not requiring 
settlement at all. Is it not a great many years since Lord 
GRANVILLE a the whole thing? Is not Russia the 
heir of Khokand? Did not Khokand possess, or lay claim 
to, allthe Pamirs? Was it not agreed that the Oxus should 
be the barrier? Now, every one of these questions, in 
so far as it touches the recent claims of Russia, may be 
blandly, but with perfect confidence, answered in the un- 
conditioned negative. Far be it from us to say that 
Lord GranvILLE was not capable, out of mere in- 
dolence and good nature, of “ propining,” as the Scotch 
say, any right, possession, interest, or claim of England. 
He was, for all his good qualities, only too capable of doing 
so; and on this occasion he did it to far too great an extent 
in regard to other matters affecting the Central Asian 
Khanates positively, and was guilty of most unlucky negli- 
gence in leaving points open in regard to this very matter. 
But nobody then dreamt of conceding to Russia anything 
like what she now séems to claim. She was not acknow- 
ledged as the heir of Khokand; Khokand was not dreamt 
of as including the Pamirs ; and, if the Oxus was talked of 
as a boundary, nobody on the English side dreamt of under- 
standing, and everybody on the Russian side very carefully 
abstained from specifying, the southernmost discoverable 
branch, affluent, or headwater of that river as the Oxus 
which was meant. On the contrary, both at the time of 
the original agreement and since, it has always been pointed 
out that the so-called Victoria Lake, which Lieut. Woop prac- 
tically discovered, must for geographical, as well as senti- 
mental, reasons remain well within what, in more recent] 
political slang, has come to be known as the Englis 
“sphere.” And this of itself, if it leaves the Alichur Pamir 
> some other parts unclaimed by England, is fatal to the 
Russian argument. 

It may, therefore, be taken as one of the few fixed points 
of the discussion that south of the uppermost waters of the 
Panja and the Siri-Kul Russia is absolutely excluded. The 
unfortunate thing is that further north than that her posi- 
tion appears to have been left extremely vague. It was 
generally sup that the Pamirs north of Wakhan and 
south of Ferg = were neither Russian, nor British, 
nor Afghan, but No Man’s Land, with, on their eastern 
side, a tendency to be Chinese. The recent events have 
shown that this condition of things, always dangerous, cannot 
be allowed to last longer. Still worse would it be to admit 
Russian claims one inch beyond that uppermost branch of the 
Panja which terminates in the Victoria Lake, while the 
best actual boundary would no doubt be the Ak-su or main 
Oxus headwater. There should, however, be no difficulty 
in coming to an arrangement on this head, if it is done at 
once. And, as we have more than once hinted, it is not 


at all improbable that the altogether outrageous claims of 
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Russia to stretch her actual authority up to the Baroghil 
Pass, and even to the south of it, are most probably put 
forward in the spirit merely of the old saying about the 
gold gown and the sleeve. Our own salutary i 

in Kunjut may be taken by any one who likes as a polite 
hint in the other direction; though we are told that an 
eminent statesman, the Wazir of Hunza, has promised to 
“return in the spring with a Russian army and flay” 
everybody. But settlement—as good a settlement as can 
be got, of course, but, guocungue modo, a settlement—is 
what is wanted. ‘Open questions are, in domestic politics, 
not always bad things. They are at once the besetting sin 
and the curse of diplomacy and of foreign policy generally. 


THE VALUE OF AN APOLOGY, 


] tg a country which need not be mentioned, at a time 
which need not be specified, there was published, in a 
newspaper which may remain anonymous, a serious libel on 
an officer and a gentleman. The officer was accused of 
cheating at cards, and it was added that he had been com- 
pelled to leave his regiment in consequence of his dishonesty. 
There was no express malice on the part of the writer. 
The facts he described had actually occurred, but the offence 
had been attributed to the wrong man. The innocent and 
aggrieved victim of the mistake repaired to the offices of 
the journal which had wronged him, and speedily convinced 
the manager of the error. “ Now,” said he, “you will of 
“ course publish an ample apology.” “Oh no,” replied the 
manager, “ we never do that. But we will take an oppor- 
“tunity of mentioning you favourably at an early date.” 
This was the end of the interview. The end of the chapter 
was verdict for plaintiff, damages eight hundred pounds. It 
is impossible not to be reminded of this incident in reading 
the account of the action which Mr. Howarp Rumyey has 
successfully brought against the Zimes. Nobody can for a 
moment suppose that any one connected with the Times 
had a private quarrel with Mr. Rumney, or that the 
publication of a gross and vulgar lampoon upon him in the 
report of a trial between different persons was more than 
an error of judgment. Indeed, if the matter rested there, 
the conductors of the Times would deserve not a little 
sympathy. For, undoubtedly, the unjustifiable attack upon 
Mr. Rumney was dragged into the case of MaTrHews ». , 
GILBERT, and, though the whole of the document was not 
relevant to the proceedings, the whole of it appears to have 
been read. A fair report of a trial in open Court is abso-_ 
lutely privileged, and no action will lie in respect of it. It 
need not, of course, be word for word. If it accurately re- 
presents the substance of what occurred, and is not unfair 
to either side, the law, as laid down by Chief Justice 
CocksurRN and other eminent judges, will protect it. State- 
ments reflecting upon third parties are, and must be, con- 
stantly made in the witness-box. Their dissemination may 
cause grievous injury. But it is a form of injury for which 
the Courts provide no redress. If in this instance the 
Times transgressed the regular limits, it would be very 
pharisaical to denounce as a crime what was obviously 
nothing better or worse than a blunder. 

What makes Mr, Rumyey’s verdict for three hundred 
and fifty pounds an important and salutary event is the 
conduct of the Zimes after the trial was over. Mr. 
Rumyey wrote to the editor what Mr. Justice Day called 
a very proper letter, pointing out the serious nature of the 
libel, mentioning the fact that only one paragraph in it was 
material, whereas all had been printed, supplying the 
omission that he had been allowed to deny the imputations 
on oath, and that they were then withdrawn, and requiring 
an apology. This letter was not inserted, and then Mr. 
Romyey issued his writ. It is true that two days after his 
remonstrance had been sent there appeared a bald editorial | 
statement, embodying part of his own, and a declaration 
that this was “ willingly” published. It is also true that Mr. 
Rumyey, having written on the 25th of February, began 
his suit on the 27th. But one must remember that he 
was a solicitor, that the libel was calculated utterly to 
destroy his reputation, and that no apology whatever, 
had been made. The editors of newspapers have often | 
very difficult functions to perform, an are obliged 
to work under great pressure. On the other hand, the 
effect upon private character of defamation which cir- 
culates ugh many thousands of hands is so tremendous 


that every possible precaution ought to be taken and every |. 


available remedy supplied, r. Rumyey's ‘letter was 


held back for inquiries. When the inquiries proved that 
Mr. Rumyey was perfectly right, a bald and meagre 
ph was printed instead of the letter. As Mr. 
ustice Day said, “ There could have been no harm 
“in inserting the letter, and if it turned out to 
“be untrue, it could then have been dealt with.” It 
turned out to be true, but it was never inserted at all. 
The few lines admitted in lieu of it did not contain the 
significant, and indeed vital, fact that counsel on both sides, 
and the defendant himself, withdrew the charge. This 
obstinate stupidity has proved expensive, as it ought to be. 
The assumption of infallibility is absurd enough when 
applied to public affairs. But the idea that assertions once 
made in a newspaper must be treated as if they were 
morally stereotyped, and that to apologize for them would 
destroy the illusion, is, to say the least, childish. 


A GALLANT SOLDIER OF PEACE. 


T is hard to be called the enemy of a people when, with 
the best intentions in the world, you are engaged in 
arranging its affairs for it on a thoroughly satisfactory foot-' 
ing. It is also hard to have it said of you that you have 
been dismissed from your place for this imaginary enmity, 
when in fact there has been no dismissal and the place is 
your private property. This has been the ill luck of M.: 
DELONCLE, and it has been inflicted on him by the Daily’ 
News. No wonder that he has protested. We cannot, with 
all our sympathy, affect to be sorry for him. His mis-* 
fortune has extorted from him an exceedingly amusing and 
even instructive letter. The form of M. Detonciz’s’ 
indignation and the grounds of it are worthy of one’ 
another. We have no opinion to express on the real 
character of that dispute .with the manager which 
led to his fausse sortie from his “ dear Siécle.” As M. 
DELONCLE is owner of most of the shares, we can well 
believe that he was not dismissed by the Administrative 
Council. The differences of opinion which have arisen. 
between him and the manager (the word stands in his letter 
as the equivalent of directeur, no doubt ; but they are not , 
the same thing) will in this case lead only to his temporary . 
absence from the office. M. DEtLoncLe is, in fact, in the, 
strong position occupied by Mr. Dwyer Gray in a recent , 
apparently similar family quarrel which convulsed the 
Freeman's Journal. He will shortly be able to resume that 
task of daily hammering at the same topics, for the good . 
of France and England alike, which he assures us has been, 
his occupation hitherto. We are glad of that, for M. 
DELoNCLE’s sake. 
He must, however, excuse us if we are not quite con- . 
vinced that his success in showing himself the friend of ° 
England has answered to the purity of his intentions. The 
Daily News may be, and we trust is, overcome with remorse 
on being reminded of “my pathetic articles of admiration — 
“ for Mr. Giapstone,” but the plea does not move us , 
rofoundly. Articles of that kind might be written at 
etoria by persons who are not exactly the friends of © 
England. The statement that wherever England has an . 
enemy Mr. Guapstone has a friend was thought brutal ; 
but there have been pronouncements more manifestly 
contrary to truth. Thus, if M. Detoncre will permit us, . 
we would prefer to decide what are our interests for our- 
selves. It has been argued rather wasn that much 
should be forgiven France because she 
have found her manner of loving more odious than enmity. , 
It has at least been observed that her affectionate notion. - 


of what is good for her neighbours is curiously apt to coincide, 
with what she also thinks most agreeable to herself. Among ,. 


the cures which M. DeLonctz offers for “ the actual difficulties . 


“ between our two liberal nations,” there is, at least, one ._ 


which is furiously suspect to us. “I am hammering every + 
“ day,” says M. Dexoncue, “at the same topics, which may , 
“ be summed up as follows :—British evacuation of Egypt . 
“ (as the present state of things in Egypt is a burdensome , 


“embarrassment to England and France).” The other .,. 
topics at which M. Detoncte hammers with a persistence .. 


which possibly accounts for his difference of opmion with 
his “ manager ” are of less importance, though they present ,, 


opportunities for comment. We would point out to, . 
M. Detoncie that the burden. of this embarrassment, 
might be notably lightened by a remedy both easier and .. 
more certain than “ British Evacuation.” If France will... 


only cease clamouring to get back what she threw away 


loves much ; but some , 
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when she had it, and give up revenging herself for the 
consequence of her own acts by intrigue and obstruc- 
tion against us, the embarrassment would vanish and the 
burden be most appreciably diminished. That solid 
- equilibrium in the Mediterranean for which M. DeLoncie 
has also hammered is a gift we should like to look at care- 
fully, in spite of a certain old proverb, before we sat astride 
‘it. French notions of a solid equilibrium in international 
relations are very apt to mean the use of her neighbours 
as a ‘footstool. This position might have a wholesome 
effect on our “ British Colonial Jingoism,” but we are 
not sufficiently regenerate to contemplate occupying it 
‘with equanimity. We shall not call M. DeLoncLte an 
‘enemy of England. We are in a moderate way obliged 
to him for saying that he would be English if he were 
not French. We prefer to say that he is a friend who 
would regulate our affairs for us—and then to add that we 
think it more satisfactory, for various reasons, to regulate 
them for ourselves. Whether this will satisfy M. DELoncLe 
we do not know. He is, we learn, pleased with the 
“Conservative Correspondents of the Times, Morning Post, 


' “and others,” who “observed towards me the decent 
' “ attitude due to a sincere and gallant soldier of peace and 


“ liberty.” It is not quite clear to us what the decent 
attitude to be maintained towards “a sincere and gallant” 


(why did M. Detoncte not add modest?) “soldier of 


“ peace” may be. Soldier and peace are even words which 
howl at being united, and we are afraid that there is a 


- touch of “ Continental Gallic Chauvinism” in M. DELoNCLE’s 


determination to be a soldier of some kind, even though it 
be one which appears to aim at combining heroism and 


_ safety. Still, if M. Detoncue is content to be told that he 


isa very pleasing example of the brisk Gallic confidence 
which is prepared to regulate the universe at a moment's 
notice, we are disposed to adopt that decent attitude 


tewards him. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S PENSION SCHEME. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, we imagine, may not unfairly 
be credited with the opinion that the main de- 
sideratum in the matter of State-pension schemes is public 


‘discussion. It is better, we must suppose him to think, to 
. get people to talk about a definite proposal on the subject, 


however crude and imperfect it may be, than to waste time 


~on attempts to perfect it before giving it to the world, 


That, at least, is the only assumption upon which we can 
-account for the publication of the project which he has just 
explained in the Vational Review, and it is an assumption 
to which assent will be by no means universal. There is, 
indeed, no little danger, we think, that Mr. CHamBEeRLAIN 
may have somewhat seriously damaged the cause which he 
has at heart by his premature admission of the public to 
his legislative atelier. Let him say what he pleases, people 
generally will be slow to believe that an eminently practical 
politician like himself can have thrown out a consciously 
sketchy and “ viewy” State-pension scheme in mere 
lightness of heart for the legislator of the future to 
fill in for himself. Rightly or wrongly, they will assume 
Mr. CuAmBeERLAIN to regard the plan which has issued from 
the united deliberations of Mr. W. A. Hunter, Mr. Ricuarp 
Matxock, Mr. Ranxrn, and himself, as reasonably complete 
and workable; and so assuming, they are likely to rise 
from the study of it with the conviction that, if this is the best 
job four practical men can make of it, the idea of “ decreeing ” 
national providence “by a law” may as well be dismissed 
along with other chimeras to “ bombinate” in empty space. 
‘They will, at any rate, be somewhat aghast at the notion of 


’ four practical men having persuaded themselves that the 


‘State has only to provide the young working-man with an 
adequate inducement to save 5/., by making him a present 
~of 151., and the provision-for-old-age problem is solved. 
The young man’s imagination will be straightway so fired 
with the prospect of receiving five shillings a week for the 
remainder of his life, as soon as he attains the age of sixty- 


» five, that he will keep up a steady payment of twenty 


shillings annually during the whole intervening period of 


. forty years. 


But, even waiving all question as to the positive merits 


~of Mr. Cuamper.arn’s project, his admirers, we suspect, 


will be somewhat disappointed at his neglect to grapple 
with the initial objections which all such schemes have to 
«overcome. He disposes, for instance, much too lightly of 
the economical objection when he dismisses it with the remark 


that no question of principle isinvolved ; that the State already 
stands committed to the obligation of supporting under the 
Poor-law those who cannot or will not support them- 
selves ; and that whether it does this by providing pensions 
or by imposing poor rates is a mere matter of administra- 
tive detail. For this way of putting the case overlooks the 
vitally important fact that every effort is made by the 
employment of tests to confine the benefit of the Poor-law 
relief to those who cannot as distinguished from those who 
will not work, and that in any scheme of State pension 
which has to be started by a bonus out of public moneys 
this cardinal consideration has perforce to be ignored. 
Hence there is not and cannot be any security that the 
State contributions to a pension fund will propor- 
tionately reduce the public burdens at present incurred 
for the relief of the poor; and there is nothing to show 
that the community might not find itself paying a new 
impost out of one pocket to provide a refuge against 
pauperism, while it continued to make just as large draughts 
upon the other pocket as at present for the support of 
paupers. A project which might conceivably lead to results 
like this is not correctly described as “ voluntary,” merely 
because, unlike the German scheme, it involves no direct 
charge on specifically ascertainable persons ; and, indeed, 
the question of nomenclature lies at the root of the objec- 
tions to Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s scheme. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHILL 


HE version of the Sackviite incident which has come 
so conveniently for President Harrison has terminated 
in the only possibleway. After the ample assurances given 
by Chili, nothing more will be heard of it unless the exigen- 
cies of the approaching Presidential election and his rivalry 
with Mr. Buarve induce Mr. Harrison to make further 
demands. The use of a little pettifogging diplomacy might 
renew easily the squabble, or some other Baltimore inci- 
dent might be arranged. As the United States claim to 
be the sole judges of what happened on a particular occa- 
sion, they might go on to claim to be the only authority on 
the question whether anything had happened. It would 
save the effusion of blood if, instead of sending sailors on 
shore when a riot was almost certain, the United States 
were to adopt the practice of declaring that a sailor had 
been murdered, that his name was O'Rourke, and that any 
denial of these assertions was an insult to the Stars and 
Stripes. Besides, there is always that demand for five 
million odd dollars which Mr. Francis Eeay’s father, Mr. 
Parrick Eaan, is at present engaged in enforcing at San- 
tiago on behalf of his son. It might be found useful. In 
short, the bullying of Chili can be kept up as long as the 
United States pleases, and with management might be made 
to breed a war, when it would be open to President 
Harrison to remind his countrymen that you should not 
swop horses while crossing a stream. The resources of 
electioneering diplomacy are many. With care, the Chilian 
question may be made to serve again during the nine 
months before the next Presidential election, or at least 
till the Republican candidate is chosen, and America knows 
whether it is expected to elect Mr. BLarne or the PRESIDENT 
who has been so tender of its honour as to give the refugee 
Trishman chosen to represent the United States at Santi 
a certificate of character. If Chili is not available, a sub- 
stitute can easily be found. We dare say the English Minister 
at Washington holds views on the relative merits of English 
and American oysters which would call for the screaming 
rebuke of the American Eagle. Mr. Cuauncey M. Derew 
might write for his opinion. 

e history of the Chilian incident is really a short one 
when only the essential is told. The United States has 
insisted on having its own way, and, being much the larger 
and richer Power, has got it. We do not say that there is 
anything new in an event of this nature. Big Powers 
have overridden little Powers before now, and will no doubt 
do so again. If more fuss has been made about it all than 
looks quite necessary, this is adequately explained the 
circumstances. One of the Ambassadors of Lewis XIV. 
said to the Dutch plenipotentiaries, who were exacting in 
their demands at the end of the Spanish Succession war, 
that they were obviously not accustomed to conquer. They 
lost their heads in this unwonted position. Politicians at 


Washington are not accustomed to international difficulties, 
and the contrast which this Chilian dispute, small as it is in 
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itself, presents to the ordinary parochial dulness of domestic 
politics has rather thrown them off their balance. This, and 
the necessity of impressing electors on the look-out for a 
little excitement with the greatness of the occasion and the 
ardour of their patriotism, account for the scale of the 
demonstration made over a quarrel which could hardly 
endanger peace, and could assuredly not threaten seriously 
the interests of the United States. Hence the rush of 
excited Senators, and Deputies swearing to live and die 
with President Harrison, and the eagerness of Democrats 
to prove that they are every whit as patriotic as Republi- 
cans. If England had nothing to occupy its attention more 
attractive than the doings of the County Council, it might 
get into a state of excitement over an ultimatum to Por- 
tugal. When our international affairs have come to be 
freely used for electioneering purposes (and we are making 
progress in that direction), we also shall probably see some- 
thing equivalent to the presentation of President Harrison’s 
magniloquent Message to Congress after the receipt of the 
Chilian assurances that the demands of the United States 
would be complied with. But here again the approach of 
the Presidential election must be remembered. A Message, 
a scene, a crisis, an outburst of emotion were required, and 
it would be absurd to complain that they had all been ren- 
dered unnecessary to the electioneering agents by the receipt 
of the Chilian compliance with the United States’ demands. 
Nor do we think that it would be quite reasonable to 
criticize these proceedings as cheap and wanting in dignity. 
These charges would have point, and would be felt, if 
brought against statesmen and gentlemen ; but we are not 
aware that the machine-politicians of the United States are 
either one thing or the other. They have acted in this 
matter as they have repeatedly acted before in dealing 
with ourselves when they knew there was no danger in 
bounce and bluster. The Chilians must be content with 
knowing that they have conducted themselves all through 
with dignity, and have only yielded to a superiority of 
force which it would be impossible for them to resist. 


It should be some further consolation to Chili that the 
penny-gaff heroism of Mr. Harrison has been made to look 
so instantly and utterly ridiculous, We, who have often 
suffered from the same underbred swagger, can certainly 
hear of the Presipent’s little misfortune with unmixed 
amusement. For, as it has turned out, that thundering 
Message had been made manifestly superfluous by the 
receipt of “friendly and conciliatory” assurances from 
Chili before it was delivered. While Mr. Harrison’s 
solemn appeal to Congress to prepare with patriotic courage 
for exertions proportionate to the gravity of this terrible 
crisis was being read to the breathless Senators and an 
attentive audience in the gallery, the interpreters of 
the State Department were spelling out a friendly and 
conciliatory despatch from Chili. From this document 
it was discovered that President Montr’s Government 
had already yielded to the American demands. In any 
case this would cause Mr. Harrison’s first Message to 
look unnecessary and ridiculous. It must obviously have 
been hurried out in fear lest the Chilians should take 
the wind out of the Presipent’s sails by accepting 
his demands without a scene. This would be the case 
even if there were no evidence that Mr. Harrison was 
already aware of the contents of the Chilian despatch, 
Unluckily for him it seems to be impossible to doubt 
that he was aware of what it contained. It has been 
denied that Mr. Harrison excused himself by the un- 
dignified plea that he was not officially aware of the 
contents of the despatch because he had not received a 
translation. The correct version of the story is, it seems, 
that the document was not handed in till the Presrpent’s 
Message was actually in course of being delivered. As it 
seems to be beyond dispute that the Chilian envoy had 

iven information of the arrival of the despatch on Satur- 

y, this version does not make Mr. Harrison’s case 
much better. He will not easily persuade the world, 
or his own Democratic critics at home, that he was not 
aware that Chili had withdrawn its circular, had apolo- 
gized for the attack on the Baltimore’s men, and was 
prepared to submit the question of the indemnity to 
arbitration or to the Supreme Court. To persist in send- 
ing his Message after the receipt of this information, 
simply because it had not been conveyed to him in a 
formal manner, was an act unquestionably worthy of Messrs. 
Dopson and Foec. Whether it was also worthy of the 
chief of a State which is rather exceptionally fond of talk- 


Americans to express their own opinion. It would be. 
superfluous to give ours—and, also, not so simple a piece of 
work as it looks —for one would have first to settle what 
things are worthy of a machine-politician who is playing to 
the gallery for a renewed term of office, in rivalry to his 
own Secretary of State. But, worthy or unworthy, the 
conduct of Mr. Harrison has put him in a distinctly 
ridiculous position, and can do him little good in the long 
run. What is called American “humour” is too often as 
dull as it is vulgar ; but Americans have sense of the ridicu- 
lous enough to see the absurdity of a gentleman who has 


announced that he will kick the door open or die, when he - 


had every reason to believe that it was open, and that thers 
was no enemy behind it. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HE tedious and barren debate on the subject of loan 
redemption at the weekly meeting of the County 


Council resulted in the familiar spectacle of the Council ° 


placed between wisdom and folly, resolute in following the 
course of the latter. It looks like the ruling passion strong 
in dissolution. There was every conceivable inducement to 
return to the paths of prudence and common sense. The 
unfortunate, and perhaps penitent, Finance Committee had 
thoughtfully provided a way of escape from their hasty 
acceptance of Harrisonian finance. There was the letter 
from the Treasury, an intimation that should set their 
houses in order, with its decided opinion that the burden 
cast on the rates by one generation should be a diminishing 
burden on the future generation. In addition to this out- 
spoken example of the snub courteous, the Progressive 
majority had before them Sir Joun Lussock’s excellent and 
convincing comments on the Treasury note, and Sir TaHomas 
Farrer’s touching, if less practical, appeals to patriotism 
and honesty. Lastly, the Finance Committee had devised 
a simple plan by which the Council should be spared during 
their few remaining weeks of office any further wrangling 
as to the merits of the new and the old financier. 
They submitted a resolution that the terms as to repay- 
ment on which loans were made prior to December 15 should 
remain unchanged during the remainder of the Council’s 


official career. But hard is the way of the peacemaker in . 


the Council-hall. The very moderation of the proposal 
was an offence to every Progressive instinct. So Mr. 
CAMPBELL sought to amend the resolution by declaring it 
inexpedient, and moved that the Council should consider 
each application for a loan on its own merits. In other 
words, the Council were asked to decide that it was ex- 
pedient, with the Treasury letter awaiting an answer and 
some twelve loans to be dealt with, to leave the important 
principle of loan redemption unsettled. In these cireum- 
stances, the amendment was absurdly inept, and by any 
other administrative body must have been promptly re- 
jected. But the prospect of twelve different fights proved 
too exciting, and a discussion followed that was, on the 
whole, as sterile, and almost as cryptic, as one of M. Marrer- 
LINCK’s charades, miscalled dramas. Much time was waste? 
in personal confidences of the most irrelevant kind. Lord 
Compton, for instance, declared himself to be still of the 
Harrisonian faction. If he meant anything by this, he 
meant that he regarded Lord Lincen and everybody else: 
of financial repute in the Council from the Harrison- 
CAMPBELL standpoint. Yet he was so taken with the “ cir- 
“ cumstances,” he must vote against the amendment, and dis- 
apg! the cause he has at heart. With unconscious humour, 
e,a staunch “annuitant,” a strong believer in the new 
finance as “ the honest conviction of honest men,” was com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances to assume the unkindly 
part of a stifler of discussion. Such, at least, it will seem . 
to the good Progressive. We wonder if Lord Comprox 
would have deviated into common sense, as on this occasion, 
if he had not announced his intention not to offer himself 
for re-election on the Council. As to Mr. Harrison’s share 
in the debate, there was nothing in it, excepting a cha- 
racteristic reference to an aroused Treasury, except the dry 
crambe repetita of his previous speeches and letters. After 
a long discussion, largely composed of personal confessions 
of financial views, very like election addresses in tone, tile - 
amendment of Mr. CampBELL was lost by a narrow majority. 
But the cause was not lost. Without premeditation, ap- 
parently, Mr. Beyn moved, and was allowed to carry, an . 
amendment to the effect that the consideration of the subject 
dealt with by the resolution of the Finance Committee - 
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should be adjourned to the Ides of March. Then the Council 
accepted an improvised amendment that leaves the ques- 
tion open, in the face of the most conclusive reasons for 
compromise, and the fruit, of discord flung by Mr. Camp- 
BELL on the Council table is practically replaced after 
having been rejected. 

The full effects of these proceedings can only be measured 
after the approaching election. The immediate results, 
however, serious as they are, must have been readily fore- 
seen by the majority of the Council. One by one the men 
whose experience and knowledge constitute their titles to 
leadership on the Council, men who were elected to that 
end by the ratepayers, have been driven from their posts 
by: the tactics of the Progressive majority. The other day 
the Council repudiated its own financial policy and that 
of the Metropolitan Board in favour of the notions of 
Mr. Harrison and his friends. It is perfectly clear 
that they must have foreseen the consequences when they 
decided to estimate the self-conceit and arrogance of 
' the new financier above the experience and reputation 
of Lord Lincen. If they really think, as Sir Tuomas 
Farrer seems to imagine, that they are “doing a 
“noble thing when they are only doing a mean thing,” 
their incompetency needs no further demonstration. 
Most people would be content if the County Council did 
their business like men of business, apart from abstract 
conceptions of the noble or the good. To do noble things 
at the expense of owners of real property is not one of the 
official duties with which the Legislature has invested the 
County Council. We cannot think, with Sir THomas 
‘Farrer, that the Council did not see the true drift of Mr. 
Harrison's “ innocent proposals.” .They must have known 
that, in following his lead and voting against the Finance 
Committee, they were censuring their Committee and re- 
versing the financial policy they had hitherto observed. 
The Chairman had repeatedly instructed them on this point. 
In his letter to members of the Council he puts the case 
with great plainness before them, both as to the injustice 
and unsoundness of Mr. Harrison’s theories and as to the 
disagreeable results that must follow, should the Council 
fail to support the Finance Committee. These useful 
warnings were thrown away. Ample time was there to 
meditate on these words of wisdom, and the Treasury letter, 
and Lord Lincey’s final and unanswerable reply to the last 
Harrisonian ‘epistle. Yet these weighty arguments were 
as nothing in the balance against the voice of the charmer, 
Mr. Beny. It is not surprising that Sir Joun Luspock 
should have since followed the example of Lord Rosesery, 
and decided not to stand again for the County Council. The 
most genial of optimists must inevitably succumb in the 
heavy task of guiding and controlling the obstinate self- 
sufficiency of the majority of the present Council. These 
are but phantom victories for them. Mr. Harrison will 
find, if the School Board have not already taught him, that 
it will be as easy to “ fight the Treasury,” to use Sir Jonn 
Lvussock’s phrase, as to enforce the adoption of his annuity 
system. 


— 


THE BLESSED GLENDOVEER. 


HE Local Government Board have taken the influenza in 
hand and issued a circular to all and sundry. "Tis a good 
circular enough, as such things go; for the most part sensible, 
sufficiently practical, and not too dogmatic. The precautions it 
recommends do not, indeed, go much beyond what every rational 
man might be supposed capable of devising for his own 
safety. “It is important that at the time of an epidemic, all 
persons should, so far as they are able, pay attention to such mea- 
sures as tend to the maintenance of their health.” Surely it 
needs no Abernethy come from the grave to tell us that the 
maintenance of health can only be attended to by observing the 
precautions that tend to its maintenance. To wear clothing 
‘suited to the weather, to avoid unnecessary exposure to cold or 
fatigue, to eat and drink what is wholesome and in moderation ; 
no one will dispute the wisdom of these simple rules, though, 
simple as they are, not every one perhaps will find himself at all 
times able to observe them. It will also be obvious that we are 
not much helped to an understanding of this mysterious and 
malevolent disease, or to its treatment, by the warning that 
persons under its influence “should not expose themselves in 
yublic places,” or that “the power of resistance varies not only 
in different persons, but also in the same person from time to 
time, being diminished by any conditions which depress the 
general bodily vigour.” When the ice broke and let Mr. 
Pickwick into the pond, he was adjured by Mr. Winkle to 


keep himself up “for my sake,” the probability being, as Mr. 
Pickwick’s biographer justly observed, that, if he had declined to 
keep himself up for anybody else’s sake, it would have occurred 
to him that he might as well do so for his own. Persons suffer- 
ing from a painful and debilitating illness are not as a rule apt to 
expose themselves in a public place for their own sakes. And as 
for the powers of resistance, is there any one of the natural 
shocks to which this poor flesh is heir, from typhus to toothache, 
of which so much at least could not be said? As to the in- 
fectious nature of the disease we call (in the Italian fashion) 
influenza the doctors seem to be now tolerably agreed. Its 
history, so far as modern experience goes, certainly points to the 
probability of their being right; it is not improbable that most 
diseases are up toa certain point, and within a certain meaning, 
infectious. The question, at all events, is one on which it would 
not become a layman to set himself against an expert; and at 
least no harm can be done by assuming the possibility of infection 
within reasonable bounds. 

But the most comforting quality of the circular is that which 
one of its critics has objected to it as its chief fault. “In most 
respects it is but a confession of ignorance.” Precisely so; and 
therein, as all sensible people will hold, lies its chief recommenda- 
tion. The sum of human knowledge is to become conscious how 
little we really know; and the moment a man, in whatsoever field 
of human endeavour his work may lie, has grasped that great fact, 
from that moment he is capable, according to his lights, of bene- 
fiting his species. 

It is ummecessary to observe that the greatest men in all ages 
have been the most modest; especially as Dr. Johnson’s 
“poring man” would at once step forward with an instance 
to refute us. But we may observe that this agreeable comple- 
ment to true greatness is not the universal note of those 
we hail as great to-day. Least of all is it so among our 
philosophers and men of science. It must be confessed that 
there is not seldom a tone of dogmatism, an air of infalli- 
bility, about their utterances which is painful and humiliating 
to the Plain Man—even irritating, if some human paste be 
mixed with his plainness, as, to speak truth, it generally is. 
That it is often warranted we would be the last to deny. The 
ignorant layman who would speak disrespectfully of Science 
would speak disrespectfully of anything—of the Equator, 
or even of Mrs. Humphry Ward's books. What has Science 
not done for us? Who does not remember Matthew Arnold’s 
triumphant catalogue? “ Doors that open, windows that 
shut, locks that turn, razors that shave, coats that wear, 
watches that go, and a thousand more such good things are the 
invention of,” he says—we are pained at this moment to re- 
member—“ the Philistine.” But Mr. Arnold was apt to be 
waggish, and he wished to show that the “steady, humdrum 
habit of the creeping Saxon,” if it led on one hand to Philistinism, 
led on the other to Science, “to the comprehension and inter- 
pretation of the world.” And yet, even after perusing that 
splendid catalogue, and adding to it the many more good things 
which Science has given us since then—yet one cannot but wish 
that she would sometimes not hurl them at us so violently ; that 
her benefits were not so often conferred on the pattern of the 
“ heavy father’s” in melodrama, who thrusts (or used to thrust— 
for alas, even there, too, we are told, the fearless old fashion is no 
more) his daughter at the hero with one hand and with the 
other flings a purse of gold at his head, with a playful “Take 
her, you dog!” One remembers the pretty saying of Sir Isaac 
Newton in his old age, that, after all he had learned, he felt but 
like a little child gathering pebbles on the seashore. How 
different is the attitude of some of our modern Sir Isaacs! — 

I am a blessed Glendoveer : 

*Tis mine to speak and yours to hear. 
Is not this too often the attitude of the modern man of science 
to the grovelling unidea’d herd ? 

There is an instance of this spirit in a charming book that 
every one will read whom the influenza or The History of David 
Grieve may spare, in Professor Tyndall’s New Fragments. We 
select this instance, not only for the sake of the great and various 
reputation of the author—whom, indeed, Literature cannot but 
grudge to Science—but also because it is the least aggressive and 
most unconscious one our reading can furnish us with. It occurs 
in the first essay in that book—a protest against the too rigid 
observance of the Puritanical idea of Sunday, originally delivered 
as a lecture in Glasgow (of all places in the world !)—an essay 
full of excellent good sense, learning, and knowledge, all 
expressed in the most clear and delightful style. The Pro- 
fessor is commenting on the attitude of the clergymen sum- 
moned at the outbreak of the Civil War to what is known in 
history as the Westminster Assembly. “They were modest,” 
he says, “ in offering their conclusion to Parliament as ‘humble 
advice,’ but there was no flicker of doubt either in their theology 
or their cosmogony.” And then we are asked to “ imagine aman 
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with the knowledge of a modern geologist lifting up his voice 
among these Westminster divines.” Undoubtedly it had gone 
ill with the gentleman. But here is an instance of the aforesaid 
spirit, the spirit in which our men of science are too apt to regard 
what another of her great professors has sarcastically called “ the 
Levites of Culture,” meaning thereby all those poor atoms of 
humanity—Cesars, Shakspeares, Raphaels, Pitts—who are not 
men of science. Hath not a Jew bowels? Is not even a 
modern geologist, with all “his pride of life, his tireless powers,” 
with all the stumbling ages behind him to keep his own feet 
straight—is he not, after all, a man even as the humblest of those 
Westminster Divines? How does the process of the theologian 
differ from the process of the geologist ? The former builds upon 
a peradventure, and builds wrongly, says the latter. Let it be 
granted for the sake of argument. But on what does the geologist 
build? Ona sublime, a magnificent, a divine peradventure, no 
doubt a peradventure teeming with possibilities, with proba- 
bilities, if he will, but yet—a peradventure! Yet is there ever any 
more “ flicker of doubt ” about his theology or his cosmogony than 
there was about those of the Westminster Divines? It is against 
dogma that Science takes up her parable; but, from the time of the 
Pharisees downwards, was there ever such a slave of dogma as 
the modern man of science? The old joke of heterodoxy and 
orthodoxy is for ever repeating itself. Like Carlyle, he has 
swallowed all formulas. “Tis the most dangerous process in the 
world; you are bound to bring them all up again—in another 
shape. 

This is all the poor Levites of Culture contend for. They have 
no doxy, honest men, nor would they quarrel with any other 
man’s establishment. All they would ask is that they may not 
be so scornfully entreated if they are not able to accept ina 
moment for a mathematical certainty every peradventure that 
the man of science hurls out of the fulness of his knowledge at 
their poor, puzzled, unprepared heads. Noman, even the plainest, 
likes to be treated in public as a fool, however conscious he may 
privately be of deserving the treatment. Commissions of fire and 
sword are vanished things everywhere else; are they necessary 
in the kingdom of science? We set not ourselves up against the 
Geotheologian :— 

He gives the universe his laws, 
He triumphs over time and space. 


But still, as even Mr. Guppy owned, there are chords. It is 
not in human nature to tamely submit to being dragooned into 
the love for another’s man’s doxy. It is the worst system of edu- 
cation possible, for it at once hardens the heart while softening 
the head. We are all quite willing to admit that a bone, ora 
pebble, or a spadeful of clay, may be as good a foundation for the 
new cosmogony as the tortoise was for the old Hindu’s, or the 
Books of Moses for the old Englishman’s; but let us not be 
trampled in the dust because we are not all able to see ina 
moment that it must be. Was not “It may be so” the favourite 
formula of a great man of science? The Levite of Culture is 
quite willing, nay anxious, to take it now for his; in time he 
may advance to a higher level. Men, says the poet—we ask 
pardon of Science for offering the opinion of a “sensuous cater- 
wauler,” as the austere author of First Principles has dubbed the 
poet—men are but children of a larger growth :— 
Those who do teach young babes, 

Do it with gentle means and easy tasks ; 

He might have chid me so ; for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. 


How much more fruitful is such a process likely to be than that 
which some philosophers seem to have borrowed from Mr. 
Swinburne, who, in one of his most tempestuous moments, de- 
clared that every one who was unable to see a certain thing as 
he saw it must be either “cancerous with malevolence or para- 
lytic with stupidity.” 


THE INTRUDER. 


ie one respect M. Maeterlinck, as judged by the adaptation of 
LT’ Intruse, which was acted—so far as that term is applicable 
—at the Haymarket on Wednesday afternoon, is quite unique. He 
has written a work more or less in dramatic form, which does not 
contain any one feature or element that a play should possess. 
There would have been great ingenuity in this had M. 
Maeterlinck aimed at the result he has so fully attained; but we 
cannot help suspecting that he is thus sterile without having 
meant to be so, What does the reasonable man look for in a 
dramatic piece of any description? He wants story or plot of 
some kind or other—the working out to the end of a set dramatic 
problem; he wants incident; he wants distinct and well con- 
trasted characterization ; he ‘wants dialogue, marked by fancy, 
feeling, wit, humour, or some quality that is recognized as raising 
the sentences to the dignity of literature, These are essentials; 


and if the piece is to rise above the common level of the hack 
playwright’s everyday work, it may deal unobtrusively with some 
problem of life, leaving in its train thoughts worth pondering over. 
Readers will agree that this is a modest statement of an intelli- 
gent spectator’s requirements. He cannot accept less and. pre« 
tend to be satisfied, and he may not unreasonably demand one 
thing more—that is, a certain delicate suggestiveness in the 
work, so that he may feel the author is leaving something for his 
imagination to dwell upon. But of these indispensable qualities, 
not one is found in The Intruder, as the adaptation is called, 
There is no plot ; the personages, the six gloomy people who sit 
at a circular table, have no recognizable characteristics of any 
kind ; the dialogue is trite and prosaic to the very last degree, as 
innocent of literary fashion as the bleating of a sheep. Our con+ 
tention on the subject of literary dialogue—that suitability to the 
person speaking is the thing of all others to be sought—was 
lately discussed, and we hold to it with all possible staunchness; 
it may be incidentally added ; but in a piece intended to be 
hyper-romantic, beyond the limits of mysticism and the ouper 
natural, poetic thoughts are needed. 

The greatest mistake that has been promulgated with regard 
to M. Maeterlinck, who was so completely found out on Wednes- 
day afternoon, is that which has credited him with being a species 
of dramatic impressionist, who suggests and indicates thoughts 
which an appreciative and sympathetic mind can expand, He is 
the exact reverse of this, depending for his effects entirely on 
stage artifice—the lowered lamp on the table of the melancholy 
room, the door that will not shut because a carpenter on the 
other side is holding it, the tramp of Death, and the sound of his 
scythe being sharpened. No one would pretend that there is any 
scope in this for the play of imagination on the part of an audi- 
ence. There is, indeed, something crude and ridiculous about 
Death tramping about with an actual scythe that has to be 
sharpened on a ninepenny whetstone before he can begin busi- 
ness, and it is melancholy to find this sort of theatrical trickery 
eulogized by a countryman of Musset, a master of poetical 
fancy and that delicate suggestiveness which the fatuous critic 
who termed M. Maeterlinck “the Belgian Shakspeare ” professes 
to find, when, in truth, it is so wofully absent. Nor has M, 
Maeterlinck much perception of the ludicrous, or he would per- 
ceive the danger of making one of the actors turn down the 
lamp, and declare in awe-stricken tones that the light is growing 
dimmer. To turn down a lamp is the usual method of bringing 
about that result ; but, indeed, it is upon this stage property that 
the effect of the work chiefly depends. If one of the family, 
adopted the sensible course and rang for candles, there would 
practically be no play. 

M. Maeterlinck certainly had every chance accorded to him at 
the Haymarket. 1f Mr. Beerbohm Tree could not make the part 
of the blind Grandfather impressive, it may be concluded that 
there is no impressiveness in it. The old gentleman struck us as 
tiresome in his querulous persistence that some one had entered 
the house. Just for one moment the idea of the veritable pre-. 
sence of Death tells; but the Grandfather argues and reiterates. 
till, when the rest of the family stalk out of the room, we could 
not avoid the thought that they had all gone because they really 
could not put up with him any longer. A certain effect can 
always be obtained by lowered lights and subdued voices, and 
Mrs. Tree, as the First Daughter, did succeed in describing the 
behaviour of the dog and the occupants of the farmyard beneath 
the window, including the fish in the pond which all rose 
suddenly to look at the spectacle which frightened the birds, as 
if she really felt a mystic environment. Mr. Macklin and Mr. 


Fernandez also sat at the table, and were described on the bill as, 
The Father and The Uncle; and there were two more daughters, 


whose histrionic endowments were in no way overtaxed, for they 
had practically nothing todo. The piece has the one merit of 
being short ; but, then, a very little of this sort of thing goes a 
very long way. 


KASHMIR. 
[aE genius of Moore has made Englishmen familiar with the 


name of Kashmir. But few at home have any definite idea - 


as to the geographical position and extent of territories governed 
by the ruler of that kingdom. By Englishmen he is commonly 
called the Maharaja of Kashmir ; but his full title is Maharaja of 
Jummoo and Kashmir, and by the Panjabis he is more commonly 
addressed by the latter title. Even both titles do not denote 
all the territories ruled by him; for these include besides the 
Jummoo districts and Kashmir the more distant countries of 
Ladakh, Baltistan, and Gilgit, all of which are of the utmost 
importance at the present moment in connexion with the move- 
ment of the Russians in the Pamir. The physical relationship of. 
this tract with India must always cause its political relationship 
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to be of the utmost importance. It is one of the tributary 
States of our Indian Empire, whose ruler, like all native chiefs, 
is bound to fashion his foreign politics according to the views 

- of the paramount Power, but in domestic administration he is 
nearly independent. Three years ago, however, it became neces- 
sary, owing to the corruption and maladministration which pre- 
wailed in every department of the State, to deprive the Maharaja 
of executive powers, and place them in the hands of a Council 
under the immediate authority of the Government of India. 
During the time the Council has been in existence it has initiated 

- many important reforms, in the execution of which the Govern- 
ment of India have freely afforded it the assistance of skilled 
officers—Mr. Lawrence, in connexion with the revenue adminis- 

: tration and land settlement ; Colonel Neville, chamberlain in the 
organization of the army, and Mr. Logan, in the revision of the 
financial system. As Lord Lansdowne had erected the new ad- 
ministration, it was only natural that he should be desirous of 
seeing for himself the working of the machinery, and he has 
reason to be not only pleased but surprised at the reception he 
met with in Kashmir, and at the improved prospects of the 
dependency. 

The moment, however, it was announced that the Viceroy 
intended to pay a visit to Kashmir, the native papers and pro- 
fessional agitators—a breed which of late years has grown up 
with rank luxuriance in India—began to spread abroad the mis- 

- chievous rumour that annexation of the State was contemplated. 
But all fear and anxiety was set at rest when the populace which 
crowded the banks saw the stately pageant of barges pass up the 
river, the great highway of Srinagar, and beheld the Viceroy and 
the Maharaja seated side by side. The courtesy and friendliness 
which Lord Lansdowne displayed to their sovereign confirmed 

« the conviction that the Viceroy had come on no hostile mission. 
The exchange of ceremonies that followed, and to which Orientals 
attach so much importance, intimated that the representative of 
Her Majesty tlie Empress accorded to the Maharaja every mark 
of dignity to which a reigning sovereign is entitled. The statesman- 

' like speech of the Viceroy, at the state banquet, confirmed this 
conviction, and announced to every native Court that the Maharaja 
was regarded as the legitimate ruler of Kashmir, and that in Lord 
Lansdowne he had a staunch friend. But it was also clear to 
those who studied the Viceroy’s oracular speech that His Excel- 
jency fully appreciated the good work done by the Council, and 

» that he intended to give them the fullest support in carrying out 
the reforms they have begun in the States. During his visit the 
Viceroy had frequent interviews with the Maharaja and the 
members of the State Council, and discussed the question of 
reinstating his Highness with some of the powers which he sur- 
rendered two and a half years ago. The Maharaja was wise 

» enough to intimate to the Viceroy his readiness to accept and 
continue the reforms already initiated by the Council, and also 
proposed to reduce the personal expenditure of himself, his 
family, and his dependents, which has hitherto been a heavy 
charge on the States. Taking into consideration this guarantee, 

- and having clearly studied on the spot the complicated problem 
of Kashmir politics, Lord Lansdowne determined as an experi- 
mental measure to revise the existing system of administration. 

“His Highness was to become the President of the Council, and 

‘ his brother, Raja Amar Sing, was to be Vice-President. With 

this exception, the State Council was to remain unchanged ; and 
-in the event of a difference of opinion arising between the Maha- 

raja and the Council, it is open to either party to refer the matter 
*to the British Resident, without previous consultation, with 

whom no step of importance can be taken. The new arrange- 
-ment should be popular with all except the worthless favourites 
- and corrupt officials who, when in power, were coolly cruel and 
systematically oppressive. 


The visit of the Viceroy to Kashmir rendered practicable a 

» modification of the terms imposed on the Maharaja. It is 
~ owing to Lord Lansdowne’s tact and courtesy that there has been 
-a general rapprochement between the Maharaja and his Council. 
If the Maharaja bea sensible man, he will recognize the fact that, 

if he is to continue to take an active part in the administration of 

the kingdom, it must be as a constitutional ruler, The Govern- 

ment of India are anxious in every possible manner to consider 

and respect the dignity of every native chief; but it is their fixed 

resolve that the native chiefs shall on their parts respect the 

rights and privileges of the peoples placed under their care. The 

people of Kashmir have a special claim on our protection 

because, by a questionable stroke of policy, we sold their country 

to its present alien rulers. The peasantry have already begun to 

realize the benefits of an Administration which has rendered 
their position more stable. But sentiment is a strong force in 

human affairs. The odium of the previous Administration has 

been partly forgotten in the sight of the Maharaja's later mis- 

«fortunes. The consequence is that he had become an object of 


compassion; and, with the knowledge that our support will still 
be afforded to the Council, a large number of his subjects will no 
doubt be glad to see a portion of his power restored to the Maha- 
raja. A graceful act of forgiveness towards a leading sovereign 
will also be appreciated by the native chiefs, and prove to them 
how anxious we are to preserve their dynasties on the sole con- 
ditions of good government, fidelity to their engagements, and 
loyalty to the Crown. 


THE GREY MARE. 


GE Grey Mare is so good a piece of its class that one is surprised 
not to find it a little better. The fault is so obvious that it is 
strange to find it in authors who have displayed so much ingenuity 
as marks the work of Messrs. Sims and Raleigh. Doubtless they 
have been hampered by their foreign original, the comedy from 
which they have confessedly derived their plot. Internal evidence 
suggests that it contained episodes which have been cut down to 
such scanty proportions that they have become meaningless, and 
should have been abandoned altogether. The main idea of the 
plot is simplicity itself. The design is to show the entanglements 
and annoyances which may beset any one who departs, however 
slightly, from the strict truth. John Maxwell, an amiable young 
doctor of the strictest principles, declares, for no very forcible 
reason, that he has been out for a ride. He simply wishes to 
show his betrothed, whose regard for absolute veracity he con- 
siders wanting in firmness, that any one of moderate wit can 
support a fairly plausible fiction ; and the fable is based on the 
trouble and perplexity this fiction causes. With Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey as the fabulist, all that pertains to this legend of the 
grey mare—for that was the creature he professed to have ridden 
—is excellent farce, of a kind, indeed, that approaches real 
comedy, and may be said to be brought within the range of the 
higher art by the actor's light, quiet, and extremely effective touch. 
Mr. Hawtrey lies like truth. Veritatis simpler oratio est was 
said aforetime; but, as Mr. Hawtrey speaks it, the language 
of untruth is likewise so simple as to appear quite con- 
vincing ; and the fun here is the richer, because so many circum- 
stances point to the verity of John Maxwell's statement that he 
is at length almost driven himself to believe that he must 
have ridden the mare without knowing it—in a species of dual 
existence, a peculiarity of which is that the Hyde remembers 
nothing of what he does when he is Jekyll. The real explana- 
tion is that his ward and cousin, also a Maxwell, has hired this 
animal, has thrown her down and broken her knees, damaged a 
farmer's crops and fences, and eloped with a lady; all which 
delinquencies are laid to the charge of the blameless young Doctor 
when once he has fabricated the story of his afternoon excursion. 
The fault we have mentioned is that the adapters have weakened 
their story where they have sought to strengthen it by starting 
on bye-issues which lead nowhere. A cul-de-sac is a thing to be 
sedulously avoided by a playwright, and here are two or three. 
Nothing happens to explain the anxiety of Kate, John Maxwell's 
betrothed, to visit a wood near their residence—indeed, nothing 
comes of the whole episode of Colonel Gravachan’s jealousy. 
Kate had flirted with him a long time before in a distant part of 
the country, letters had been written, he had threatened vengeance 
against any rival who might appear; but all this needlessly 
complicates the story. Perhaps, in the original this was 
essential to the scheme of the plot ; in what we take to be the 
curtailed adaptation, it is not so. Asa very general rule it may 
be said that it anything in a play is not an aid, it is an impedi- 
ment. Gravachan is wanted in the piece, because after the livery- 
stable-keeper has been to expostulate about the mare’s sad condi- 
tion when sent home, and after Maxwell's lawyer has called to 
bear the farmer’s complaint of injured crops and broken gate, 
Gravachan, the chief of the county police, has an effective little 
scene, in which he indicates the accusation of abduction and 
robbery likely to be brought against the reckless rider; but if 
more cannot be made of this old attachment between Kate and 
the Colonel, it would have been judicious to omit all reference to 
it. There is abundance of material in the piece without it, for in 
the last act we have a new development, the concealment in a 
room of the Doctor's house of a voluble French maid, whom the 
Doctor's elder brother takes for his cousin's betrothed, a girl he 
has promised to befriend. This incident comes about naturally 
enough, and is very amusingly treated. 

The dialogue, if not marked by wit or humour of brilliant 
quality, is bright and pointed. Lines which would not perhaps 
bear quotation as examples tell when they occur, and Mr. 
Hawtrey, who has most of the burden of the play on his very 
capable shoulders, is cleverly supported. Mr. Brookfield 
finds in Gravachan a part quite unworthy of his powers, for 
no sort of opportunity is to be found in it. The comedian’s 
very exceptional talent for character-drawing is wasted. A 
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better chance is offered Mr. Wyes as the livery-stable-keeper. 
He takes advantage of it, and divertingly sketches a recognizable 
type of the class. Perhaps it is a trifle too coloured, but it is 
ably done. Miss Annie Irish lacks lightness of touch as the 
Doctor’s sister-in-law. Her severity is not in the tone of the 
comedy ; and, as her husband, Mr. Eric Lewis labours under the 
disadvantage of having to play a part which suffers from in- 
definiteness, a weakness he fails to rectify or strengthen. Mr. 
Lewis does not appear to have any very distinct idea of the sort 
of man he is supposed to be. David Maxwell is introduced as a 
composer, but nothing comes of his profession. Miss Venne is 
somewhat more fortunately employed, and finds scope for the 
exhibition of humour, 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Meee letter from the Governor of the Bank of England to the 
Agent-General of the Colony of Queensland, which was pub- 
‘lished on Tuesday morning, completely exonerates the Bank of 
England from the charge of dishonourable conduct and breach of 
faith made against it by the Treasurer of the Colony, and at the 
same time can hardly fail to have a bad effect upon the credit of 
the colony. It will be in the recollection of our readers that a 
‘Queensland loan was brought out early last year, and was almost a 
complete failure. The Bank of England at the time was the banker 
-of the colony, and representations were made to it that debentures 
amounting to 1,170,000/. were shortly falling due, and must be 
provided for ; and that, furthermore, a minimum sum of 700,000/. 
‘was urgently required. The colony, therefore, stood in need of 
not less than 1,870,coo/, The Bank of England, as its banker, 
naturally gave a promise that it would assist in finding the 
money, and it instructed Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, & Co., the 
Bank’s brokers, to ascertain at what price a loan could be 
placed. The brokers did so, and the terms were accepted by 
the colony. Thereupon the Bank instructed Messrs. Mullens, 
Marshall, & Co. to form a syndicate for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the money, authorizing them at the same time to put 
‘down the name of the Bank of England for half a 
million. About a week later the brokers reported that all but 
170,000/. or 180,000/. had been found, and then the Bank of 
England agreed to take this balance, making the subscription of 
the Bank 670,000/, The amount finally placed was 24} millions ; 
bet before the transaction was completed—as soon, indeed, as it 
was known that the money bad been found—the price of the 
stock rose in the market, and many expressed a desire to take 
part in the Syndicate. The Bank of England authorized Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall, & Co. to apportion the amount it had sub- 
scribed for amongst the other members of the Syndicate or new 
members, if any chose to join it, taking no profit from the 
transfer. The facts were fully notified to the Government of 
‘Queensland, and yet the Treasurer publicly accused the Bank of 
England of acting as no honest bank would do and of breaking 
its promise. The charge was repeated again and again, and the 
Governor of the Bank of England, through the Agent-General, 
called upon the Government of the colony publicly to withdraw the 
aevcusation. Instead of doing so, the Chief Secretary attempted to 
explain away Sir Thomas McIlwraith’s words, saying that he had 
not intended to suggest any want of honesty or good faith on the 
part of the Bank, and describing his language as merely a 
vigorous expression of disappointment at the failure of the 
Bank to give the assistance expected from it. It was intimated, 
further, that no other communication on the subject was to be 
looked for from the Queensland Government. Very naturally 
the Governor of the Bank of England refused to allow the matter 
to terminate in so lame a way. He wrote to the Agent-General 
setting forth clearly what had actually occurred, and stating at 
the same time “that the relations which have subsisted between 
your Government and the Bank of England are at an end, except 
in so far as their continuance is required by the service of the ex- 
isting loans which, being in the hands of the public, cannot be 
interfered with.” Most people, we think, will approve of Mr. 
Lidderdale’s action. He could not allow the Bank of England to 
remain under a charge of breach of faith, and as the Queensland 
Government would not withdraw the charge, he had no option 
but to cease to be the banker of the Government. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to excuse or palliate the conduct of Sir Thomas 
MclIlwraith. If he did not clearly understand what the Bank of 
England had done when his charges were first put forth, it surely 
was his duty to make the amende as soon asa full explanation was 
offered. Apart altogether from his own feelings, and what a right- 
minded man would consider to be necessary, he ought to have borne 
in mind that the credit of his colony is sure to suffer from the fact 
that the Bank of England has terminated its connexion with it. 
There can be no doubt that the credit of the Colonial Govern- 


ments has been raised very considerably by the consent of the 
Bank of England to act as their banker, and it would have been 
worth much to the colonies to have retained the connexion. But 
we are inclined to think that the investor need not regret. 
Queensland will have in future to depend more fully upon its 
own resources and its own good management, when dealing with 
the public, who will scan its resources more closely now that the 
prestige of the Bank of England is not reflected upon it. And 
the investor will benefit, we hope, also from the information 
afforded by this controversy. We learn that the colony in the 
course of last year was in a very critical position indeed, and that 
its credit was saved only by the friendly and active intervention 
of the Bank of England; that is an important fact, which, we 
hope, the investor will take note of. 

During the week ended Wednesday night gold amounting to 
823,000/, was withdrawn from the Bank of England, and on Thurs- 
day a further sum of 195,000/. The greater portion is said to have 
been taken by Russia. No doubt, to a large extent, that is true. 
The Russian Government has had deposits standing to its credit 
with one or two small banks in addition to its regular deposits 
with its financial agents here, and it has been withdrawing from 
those smaller banks for some time past. But it is very probable 
that a portion of the gold said to have been taken for Russia is 
really going to Austria-Hungary. The Hungarian Government is 
resolved upon resuming specie payments very shortly. For over 
a year it has been accumulating gold, and it will continue to do 
so whenever a favourable opportunity offers. At the same time 
it is putting pressure upon the Austrian Government to do the 
same, Just now Austria-Hungary is able to take gold because 
rates in London have fallen unduly. There was some recovery 
on Wedresday owing to large withdrawals; but bankers com- 
plain that, owing to the paralysis of speculation and the dulness 
of trade, there is very little demand for banking accommodation, 
and that it is impossible, therefore, to keep up rates. The Bank 
of England on its side is doing little to support the market. 
Probably it hopes that the natural course of things will give it 
control in a few weeks. From the beginning of February to the 
middle of March the collection of the revenue is always on an 
exceptionally large scale, transferring very large amounts of 
money from the open market to the Bank of England, and it is 
possible that during the next six weeks, in consequence, the Bank 
may be able to raise rates and so stop the efflux of gold. 

The price of silver fell on Wednesday to 41}d. per oz. The 
lowest price touched before the last American Silver Act was 
introduced into Congress was 41d. per oz., consequently the 
price on Wednesday was within half a farthing per oz. of the 
lowest ever recorded. Furthermore, the India Council on 
Wednesday sold its Bills at the lowest price ever accepted by it. 
For the moment there does not seem any probability of a material 
recovery, though the price on Thursday rose to 42d. per oz., for 
the demand is exceedingly small for India and the Continent, and 
the American speculators appear powerless to keep up the market. 
Possibly the Indian demand may now increase, for we have 
reached the time when exports from India usually become very 
large ; but it is doubtful whether much advance will take place. 


There has been a general fall in the stock markets this week. 
The fear of war between the United States and Chili alarmed 
speculators in New York and London, and almost all American 
securities gave way; and a speculator lately deceased had an 
immense account open for the rise, which had to be closed as he 
had ruined himself. Besides, trade in the United States is very 
dull in spite of the magnificent crops of last year, and especially 
the cotton trade is very depressed. The greatest fall has been 
in the stocks of Companies serving Southern States, especially 
Louisville and Nashville, and Norfolk and Western. The securi- 
ties of both these Companies are largely held in Europe, and 
apparently great operators in America think it possible that the 
European holders may be frightened, and consequently they have 
been attacking these stocks. Trade at home, too, is very dull, 
and is likely to continue to fall away throughout the year. Pos- 
sibly there may be a sharp recovery in America, and American 
purchasing may give a stimulus to our trade, otherwise it is 
to be apprehended that the fears of a further decline are 
only too well founded. Then, again, the drought in India 
and the crisis in Australia are sure to have a bad effect 
upon our trade with both countries, and the position of 
the Continent is daily growing worse. Portugal is admittedly 
insolvent, the crises in Spain and Italy are very acute, and the 
famine in Russia is growing more intense every day. The great 
bankers in Paris are doing all that is possible to keep up the 
prices of Russian securities, but it is inevitable that there must 
be a fall, and the fear of this is weighing upon all the Continental 
Bourses. 

The wheat market continues surprisingly dull. The stoppage 
of exports from Russia was expected to lead to a considerable 
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rise in price, but up to the present time the receipts from abroad 
have been £0 large thatthe trade has become discouraged, and 
just now there is actual stagnation. 


As was to have been expected, the quarrel}between the Bank 
of England and the Queensland Government has caused a sharp 
fallin the stocks ‘of the latter Government. The Three and a 
Half per Cents closed on Thursday afternoon at 90}, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 1}; New South Wales 
Three and a Half per Cents closed at 953, a fall of $; and New 
Zealand Three and a Half per Cents closed at 93, fall of }. In 
Rupee-paper, owing to the decline in silver, there has also been 
further depreciation. Thus the Four per Cents closed on Thurs- 
day at 71, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 3. 
Consols closed at 95;, a fall of }. In Home Railway stocks the 
movements are irregular, but the declines predominate. London 
and North-Western Ordinary closed on Thursday afternoon at 1753, 
a rise of 4; and North-Eastern Consols closed at 162%, a 
rise of as much as 13. But Great Western closed at 161}, a fall 
of 4; Midland closed at 1524, fall of }; and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire closed at 110}, a fall of 4. In the American depart- 
ment the greatest decline has been in Louisville and Nashville, 
partly because the deceased operator referred to above held a 
very large number of the shares, which were suddenly thrown 
upon the market, partly because trade in the Southern States is 
very bad, especially the cotton trade, and partly because the New 
York market has been very weak. Louisville and Nashville 
closed on Thursday afternoon at 77}, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of as much as 3}. Norfolk and Western 
Preference shares closed at 51}, a fall of 13; Canadian Pacific 
closed at 958, a fall of 14; Lllinois shares closed at 111}, a fall of 
$; New York Central closed at 118, also a fall of 4; and 
Pennsylvania shares closed at 57}, a fall of }.; The depreciation of 
Argentine railway stocks has gone on again very seriously 
during the week. Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary stock 
closed at 103-5, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 
no less than 12; Central Argentine closed at 40-3, a fall of 4; 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed at 61-5, also a fall of 
4; and Buenos Ayres and Pacific Seven per Cent. Preference 
closed at 38-42, fall of 2. Argentine Five per Cents of 1886 
closed at 60}, a fall of 1; and the Argentine Funding Six per 
Cents closed at 524, a fall of 1. On account of the dispute with 
the United States, Chilian stocks fell 14 during the week, the 
Four and a Half per Cents of 1886 having closed at 89}. There 
has been a very sharp fall indeed in Greek bonds, the financial 
position of the little kingdom being by no means satisfactory. 
The 1884 loan closed at 67, a fall of 5; the Four per Cent. 
Rentes closed at 50, a fall of 4}; and the Monopoly loan closed 
at 55, a fall of 3. Spanish closed on Thursday afternoon at 
62}, a fall of 3; but there has been a recovery in Portuguese, 
which closed at 293, a rise of 1}. 


MR. HENSCHEL’S HAMLET MUSIC. 


HEN it is said that Mr. Henschel’s music shows an apprecia- 
tion of the tragedy at once forcible and sympathetic, high 
praise has been bestowed upon the excellent musician to whom a 
difficult task was with great discretion entrusted. At the same 
time the wisdom of making so marked a feature of this symphonic 
treatment is open to question, for the reason that the music dis- 
tracts attention from the play and the players. Mr. Henschel 
has done exceedingly well what he was asked to do; it is the 
policy of the request that we doubt, for it causes the representa- 
tion to partake too much in places of the nature of opera. To some 
extent this is due to a lack of judgment on the part of Mr. Arm- 
bruster in failing to subdue the orchestra. No doubt a conductor 
of a band is unwilling to believe that any feature of a play can be 
more important than the music he controls—or does not control ; 
but the fact remains. Mr. Henschel has prepared the chief numbers 
of his score as an orchestral suite, and the intention is good, both 
because they were written for a fuller orchestra than that by which 
they are rendered at the Haymarket, and also because full atten- 
tion can be bestowed upon them—they have, in fact, been played 
during the week at St. James’s Hall. As regards Hamlet, “the 
play’s the thing,” not the music composed to accompany and illus- 
trate the play. As music we greatly admire Mr. Henschel’s com- 
position ; as an accompaniment to a tragedy, which obliges us to 
divert our mind from the story while we recall the fact that we 
heard a suggestion in the entr’acte of the theme that is now being 
developed, we hold the prominence here given to the score to be 
an absolute mistake. If Hamlet is found to be verging on 
tediousness before the end is reached, some of the blame attaches 
to the strain caused by the effort to master the music. 


In itself there is something at once stately and sombre in Mr. 
Henschel’s score, as there should be if the spirit of the tragedy 
is observed. Hamlet has his motiv, heard first in the prelude and 
afterwards significantly employed ; Ophelia also has a melodious. 
theme associated with her, and given in its fullest development 
in the prelude to the second act. Naturally the fourth act is, 
composed of what may be called Ophelia music, and the 
subject of the entr'acte, scored for strings, is introduced again in 
the Queen’s speech in a way that would be most commendable 
if once more it did not drive us to a consideration of the music. 
at the expense of Shakspeare. The Danish March owes some- 
thing to a couple of Danish melodies which become familiar as 
they are repeated. The March is good; but we would reform 
altogether the far too literal response to Horatio’s aspiration over 
the body of the dead Prince :— 

And flight of angels sing thee to thy rest. 


What is intended to be poetical becomes lamentably prosaic whem 
we perceive how crudely this is turned into a “cue for music.” 
The tragedy seems to us hopelessly vulgarized when the boys 
incontinently strike up with a vigour not in the very slightest 
degree suggestive of an angelic choir. Boys should not be asked 
to sing like angels. If the intonation of one or two of them is: 
false—but we will not pursue the subject. The return in this 
number to the Ophelia theme is a sympathetic thought, and, 
indeed, we find so much to admire in Mr. Henschel’s score that 
we regret to say anything that is not wholly in the spirit of praise ;. 
but the “ union of the arts” theory can be carried too far. 


ART IN THE ALPS. 


— is an abnormal grandiosity in the Alps whick 
hitherto has proved an effectual stumbling-block to the- 
painter. The cloud-capped mountain is in nature depressing or- 
exhilarating according to the temperament of the spectator ; the 
climber is unhappy until he has planted his foot—or the Union 

Jack—upon its summit; the tourist advances so far as the rail- 
way will carry him, and returns home to brag complacently of 
his exploit. But the artist finds little to attract him in a country 

whose softer beauties suggest the comic opera, and whose vast+ 
ness, overpowering in reality, is tame and of no effect when pre=- 
sented in a spirit of slavish imitation upon canvas. Switzerland 
herself, in spite of the professional picturesqueness of chilet and 
mountaineer, in spite of majestic scenery and heroic legend, has. 
given birth to no eminent artist. Her most brilliant achieve- 
ments are still “the clock that turns the mill and the sudden 

cuckoo, with difficulty restrained in its box.” Where the Swiss, 
familiar from his cradle with the tortured forms and massy 

buttresses of the Alps, has always failed, the stranger is scarce 
likely to succeed. To one who finds London beautiful, though. 
his vision be interrupted at ten paces by a solid fog, the spacious. 
air, the infinite scale, and the crude colouring of Switzerland are 
merely puzzling. Unable to sift his impression, he vainly strives. 
after a literal interpretation of nature, and the result commonly 
resembles a picture as little as an encyclopedic article resembles: 
a poem. Mrs. Marrable and Miss Beresford, whose drawings of 
“The Engadine” are exhibited at the Japanese Gallery, have 
mastered their subject no better than their predecessors. They 
make small effort to bend their material to decoration, to seize- 
essentials, to suggest by a symbol that which water-colour is: 
powerless to present in bodily shape. All that they see is there— 
they see far too much—and is recorded with a timidity of im- 
pression and a literalness of style which are as inartistic as they 
are distressing. The crimson dawn is no more beautiful than 
the purple sunset ; and, though Mrs. Marrable most wisely places 
her mountains in the background, she fails to render the effect 
impressive. But it were amazing had she succeeded. Year after 
year we are confronted with Alpine art; and who, save Mr. 
Stott, has brought back from Switzerland even a respectable 
result? And his drawings are only satisfactory because he rigo- 
rously simplifies his foregrounds, and is content to suggest the 
outline of the Alps after the convention of the Japanese. Indeed, 
history records the name of but one artist who has given an added 

dignity and elegance to the contour of a mountain—Hokusai, the 
painter of Fuji-san. How profound a contrast between Mrs. 

Marrable’s drawings and the magnificent “ Thirty-six Views” ; 
between the English painter, who permits Nature to compose for 
her, and the Japanese, whose every touch is reasoned and deli- 
berate! But Hokusai, being an artist, knew precisely how far 
he might proceed in the direction of naturalism. He shows 
you but the silhouette, recognizing always the decorative possi- 

bilities of the quaint summit and the noble sweep of the 

mountain-slope. The result is that his work is exquisitely 
beautiful, and that the form of Fuji-san is familiar to hundreds 
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who know not Mont Blanc. If English painters persist in their 
reverence for the Alps, why will they not accept the tradition of 
the great Hokusai? Otherwise they are more likely to find the 


picturesque in their own back-gardens, 


THE WEATHER, 


— thaw has now come in earnest, and judging from the 
analogy of previous seasons we may venture to hope that 
“we need not dread a continuance of very intense frost for this 
winter. The change came about in the following way. On 
‘Thursday, the 21st, we had a dense overhead fog in London, and 
an Atlantic depression again advanced to our north-west coast, 
and on that afternoon a very heavy south-west gale blew over the 
Hebrides. As this was not accompanied by heavy rain, it had not 
sufficient vitality in it to force its way inland as a storm. It did, 
however, bring in warm air, and by Friday morning every station 
in these islands reported a temperature above the freezing point, 
the change in some places being ten or twelve degrees. The wave 
-of heat passed on to the Continent, especially to Germany, where 
the rise in temperature during Friday was remarkably rapid, being 
over 20° in North Germany, and as much as 33° at Munich. 
Rain fell generally in these islands during these days, but for the 
most part in insignificant quantity. Saturday here was very 
warm for the season at most stations; except in Scotland, the 
‘thermometer that night did not fall as low as 40°, and 
the maximum, even in London, was 52°. In fact, on the 
last days of the week now under notice temperatures of 52° 
and 53° have been reported at more than one of our south 
coast stations. Monday showed us a total change; an anti- 
¢yclone advanced to the south of Ireland, and threatened us 
with a return of fogs; but Tuesday’s chart showed that this was 
receding southwards again, and in the evening misty rain set in 
over southern England. Tuesday night brought on a marked 
fall of the barometer of more than half an inch at the northern 
and western stations, and Wednesday’s chart comes out with 
isobars running east and west across the country, general fresh 
‘westerly breezes, and a remarkably uniform temperature. At 
3 a.m. on Wednesday there was not a difference of more than 
‘two degrees in the reports all over England south of the Trent. 
In Ireland the air was warmer. Rain set in during the day at 
all stations, but not in great quantity. Frost has occurred at 
night at several stations since Sunday, and fogs have been reported 
locally during the week, which otherwise has been singularly 
aneventful. 

The record of rain for January, as far as it has run, shows a 
decided deficiency, mostly in the south and south-west of Eng- 
land and west of Scotland, where more than an inch is wanted 
to make up the average since January 1. We may, therefore, 
flood-water has run off the land ere 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
Tue or “Henry VIII.” 


yy iggr—waen can be no question as to the interest of the revival of 

Henry VIII. at the Lyceum for the archeologist and artist, 
and this quite independently of the acting, of the excellence of 
which we have already spoken at length on a previous occasion. 
It is, however, a curious fact that scarcely a single monument 
mentioned in this play is now in existence, and this shows how 
‘terribly London has suffered from the effects of the religious 
-wars of the sixteenth century and the ravages of the Great Fire 
in the seventeenth. Blackfriars, Bridewell Palace, the old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, Whitehall, Greyfriars Church, Greenwich, 
and the King’s Stairs at Westminster have been swept away 
like Prospero’s insubstartial pageant. Therefore, when Mr. 
Henry Irving and his admirable scenic artist, Mr. Hawes 
Craven, had to reproduce these buildings, they had more or less 
to copy from a few very old views of London, or to draw 
extensively upon their knowledge of the archwology and archi- 
tecture of London in the sixteenth century. 

The first scene of the second act affords us a most picturesque 
panorama of London from the “ King’s Stairs at Westminster,” 
and, however majestic may be the actual Thames Embankment, 
it can never be as beautiful as it was in the olden time, for the 
simple reason that the present magnificent thoroughfare is built 
in an architecture which, though it may be suitable under the 
clear skies of Italy, produces the reverse of a satisfactory effect in 
our foggy atmosphere. Nothing more charming in its way can 
be well imagined than the groups of black timbered houses on 
the left-hand side of the stage, or more interesting than the 
irregular outlines of the noble mansions, no one of which now 


exists, on the opposite bank; and as we look on this triumph 
of Mr. Hawes Craven's art we cannot forbear regretting that 
Italian and classical architecture should ever have been allowed 
to” predominate, as it has done until lately, in modern London. 

We have a charming external as well as an internal view of 
Bridewell Palace, sufficiently picturesque to make us regret the 
entire destruction of this Royal residence, which took place in 
the reign of Edward VI. It was newly rebuilt by Henry VILI., 
at the time of the trial of Katherine, in the Tudor style of 
architecture. Edward VI. presented it to Bishop Ridley to be 
converted to a charitable purpose; but in the last century the 
very worst characters in London were confined there, and obliged 
to beat hemp and undergo corporal punishment. Not a vestige 
of the old palace remains, although in 1825 a few fragments 
of it could still be traced in some of the adjacent houses. 
Henry VIII. fitted it up magnificently for the reception of the 
Emperor Charles V., who visited England in 1525; but, after the 
expense he went to, the Emperor, much to the annoyance of the 
King, established himself in the neighbouring monastery of 
Black Friars, which was almost opposite. 

Mr. Irving follows Mr. Charles Kean’s arrangement of the trial 
scene. The two Cardinals are placed at the back of the stage, 
and the King, in solitary state, on the right-hand side. The 
Queen occupies a chair opposite to the King, and the secretaries 
are in the centre, at the feet of the two Cardinals, Thisis pretty 
nearly as Cavendish has described the scene in his Life of Wolsey; 
but, if we may believe Campeggio’s account, Henry VIII. occupied 
a raised throne under a dais, with Wolsey at some distance on his 
right side, and Campeggio still lower down on the left. 

Much controversy has arisen concerning a piece of stage “ busi- 
ness ” which Mr. Irving, following a well-known stage tradition, 
introduces in this scene, When the two Cardinals are about to 
quit the Court, Mr. Irving as Wolsey pushes himself with scant 
courtesy in front of the Papal Legate, and takes, as it were, violent 
precedence of him. Some writers have thought that Mr. Irving 
was ill-judged in retaining this effective piece of “ business.” 
Others, on the other hand, seem to think it a gross violation of 
probability. Campeggio, however, in his letters to Salviati, the 
Papal Secretary, throws some very curious light upon the manner 
in which he was treated both by Henry VIII. and Wolsey. He 
was certainly not an easy person to manage ; for, like most Italians, 
he was extremely suspicious, and, moreover, a martyr to gout. 
But the King and Wolsey must have been enough to have tried 
the patience of Job. One day they were most friendly and cordial, 
the next they were cold and insolent. Campeggio seems to have 
thought very well of Wolsey, however, and frequently mentions 
his “ graceful manners”; but he could be at times very arrogant 
—molto arrogante, Campeggio, however, was possessed of the very 
spirit of discontent. He was first lodged at Bath House, one of 
the most splendid mansions of the period. The Bishop of Bath, 
Dr. Clark, was by no means pleased to have to make way for the 
Italian Cardinal, and wrote to Dr. Stephen Gardiner to the effect 
that Campeggio and his people had so painted the mansion to 
Wolsey “ that it seemeth that lodging in there, ye would have 
lodged him in a pig-sty.” The Bishop must have carried away 
the better part of the house linen, for on October 14th, 1558, a 
warrant was issued to Sir Andrew Windsour, Grand Master 
of the King’s Household, to deliver to the Legate of Rome twelve 
feather beds and bolsters, twenty-four pairs of sheete, and twelve 
pairs of blankets. 

As to Mr. Henry Irving’s splendid appearance in his Car- 
dinal’s robes of delicate pink silk, we have heard a great 
deal of late about the choice of this particular colour. Some 
have said that Mr. Irving had no authority for its use ; 
others, that it is the correct thing for a Cardinal's dress. 
In that rare work De S.R.E. Cardinalium Vestibus of Plautus, 
at p. 60, we learn the following details concerning the costumes 
of their Eminences, the Cardinals. Their ordinary dress, 
says Plautus, is black, edged with scarlet, and with scarlet 
buttons and button-holes. From their shoulders may hang a 
cloak of black or scarlet silk or stuff. Their State dress must 
be of scarlet, in shade approaching vermilion, and it can be made 
of silk, velvet, watered silk, moiré antique, cloth, and even of 
thinner materials. In Lent their Eminences must be dressed in 
violet, the colour of penance, but on two Sundays in the year— 
i.e. the third in Advent andthe fourth in Lent, called respectively 
Lewtare and Gaudete, they may, to illustrate their joy at the 
near approach of the festivals of Christmas and Easter, array 
themselves in rose pink, but only on the condition that imme- 
diately after Vespers they again reassume purple or violet. 

It is a rather curious fact that Campeggio at the Lyceum 
is represented with a beard, whereas a fine and unique por- 
trait of him, in the possession of his descendant, the Marquis 
Malvezzi Campeggio, shows him as a fat man without a beard. 
In a curious old drawing of Wolsey surrendering the Great 
Seal, he is introduced as wearing a very long black beard. 
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Possibly, as at this period prelates were allowed to wear 
beards or not as they chose, sometimes Wolsey may have been 
seen with one, and at others without. At the Lyceum, Mr. 
Irving follows the best-known portraits of the Cardinal, and 
represents him without a beard. People who chatter so much 
about stage accuracy are perhaps unaware that Wolsey lost one 
eye when a young man, and hence all his portraits are taken in 
profile. Mr. Irving could scarcely be asked to pluck his right 
eye out to please these faddists ! 

The most magnificent scene in the play, as represented at the 
Lyceum, is undoubtedly the closing picture of all—the christening 
of the Princess Elizabeth, in the Greyfriars Church at Greenwich. 
Of course, the scenic artist has had to draw upon his imagination 
for the architectural details of this church, which we are assured, 
however, was an exceptionally fine one, and doubtless very like 
its reproduction on the stage of the Lyceum. 

A word about the costumes. They are one and all superb. 
Every personage seems to have stepped out of a picture by Hol- 
bein or Lucas de Heere. Fortunately we still possess that in- 
valuable series of drawings from life of the principal personages 
of the Court of Henry VIII., and from these drawings and from 
several other paintings by Holbein and De Heere, Mr. Irving has 
dressed his company. And here we should like to call attention, 
not only to the picturesqueness, but to the convenience, of the 
male costume during the first twenty-five years of the sixteenth 
century. Many of our doctors are assuring us that an extra- 
ordinary amount of pulmonary disease is due to the fact that 
men are in the habit of going about of an evening much more 
lightly dressed than during the daytime, wearing waistcoats of a 
thinner material and open in front upon the chest, precisely the 
part of the body which should be most protected. Now the 
doublet screens the chest from every wind, and can be made of the 
lightest material in summer, and of the heaviest in winter. It is 
quite true that the legs were more exposed than they are at 
present ; but at the same time, if we study minutely the drawings 
and engravings of the sixteenth century, we observe that in 
winter the men are represented as either wearing worsted stockings, 
gaiters, or long boots. It is a mistake to imagine that the streets 
of London in the sixteenth century presented a much more 
lively appearance than they do at present. The everyday 
dress of the people, even of the highest rank, was almost 
invariably made of broadcloth of a sober colour, occasion- 
ally enlivened with velvet and smart ribbons. It was only 
on State occasions, or festivities, parties, balls, and public 
entertainments, ‘that the gay silks and velvets and the 
cloth of gold were exhibited, and it must be remembered that 
so costly were the materials which could then be employed in 
male or female dress, that not unfrequently parents left their 
best clothes by will to their favourite children as a much-valued 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


CERTAIN excitement has been given to the concerts of 

the past week by the knowledge that the programme 
announced would in all probability undergo some alteration 
owing to the illness of one or more of the performers. Perhaps 
of the important concerts Sir Charles Hallé’s on Friday evening 
suffered least ; for, although the conductor was not well enough 
to play the Concerto set down for him, he was able to conduct 
the whole programme, and Lady Hallé acted as his substitute, 
playing Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in a manner that delighted 
the majority of an extremely small audience. Musicians were 
surprised to notice how great a difference of opinion existed as 
to the pace of the last movement between soloist and conductor, 
but were, of course, inclined to attribute the defect to the in- 
evitable want of rehearsal. Happily this piece was not the chief 
attraction of the concert, which began, very appropriately, with 
the Trauermarsch from Die Gétterdimmerung, played with much 
effect. It was a happy thought to give immediately after this 
the beautiful Siegfried-Idyll by the same master, since the two 
pieces contain between them the whole musical conception of 
Wagner's hero. Both have been frequently heard to 
advantage under Dr. Richter, but the passages for solo wind 
instruments have very seldom been better played. It was not until 
the latter part of the programme that the incomparable excellence 
of the Manchester orchestra made itself felt. Both in the pretty 
“ Rouet d’Omphale ” of Saint-Saéns, and throughout the second 
Symphony by Brahms, the players covered themselves with such 
glory as the innumerous hearers were competent to confer. The 
playing of the strings in the opening of the “Symphonic Poem,” 
a title borrowed from Liszt by the French composer, was a thing 
to be remembered, and no less remarkable was the ending of the 
first movement of the Symphony. In the course of the second 
movement a masterly passage of imitation is given to the wind 


instruments ; in this, each part. was exquisitely played, and a 
more perfect interpretation has never been given of what often 
strikes the listener as one of the main difficulties in the score. 
The delicious Allegretto, with its strong Schubertian influence, 
was superbly played, and the Finale in like manner left nothing 
to be desired. It is curious to reflect that a programme which,. 
even without the extra attraction of a Concerto played by a 
popular artist, would infallibly have drawn a crowded audience 
to a Richter concert in the height of the season, should hava 
aroused so little interest in that part of the public which is most 
able to pay. If perfection of ensemble and the complete realiza- 
tion of the composer's intentions had anything to say to the 
matter it would not be as it is. The common phrase, “to give 
concerts,” was never more appropriately employed than in regard 
to these entertainments, so delightful to those who have the wit 
to attend them. 

The London musical public differs so completely from the 
Athenians that it cannot be drawn by any new thing; the 
success of an enterprise would seem to depend more on its age 
than on its merits. Of course, this peculiarity has its good as 
well as its evil side, and no musician can possibly regret 
the increased amount of favour bestowed on the gallant under- 
taking of Mr. Henschel, whose last orchestral concert had to 
be postponed, since it was to have taken place on the very day 
on which the Duke of Clarence died. Several important altera~ 
tions were thus rendered necessary, among which the most to be 
regretted was the fact that M. César Thomson, a famous Belgian 
violin-player, could not remain in England until the concert was 
actually given. His place was taken by a Polish violinist, M. 
Gorski, who played the beautiful Concerto in G minor of Max 
Bruch with great artistic feeling and a certain amount of 
virtuosity, Neither in tone nor in executive ability is he at all 
extraordinary (his occasional lapses from true intonation are, of 
course, more the fault of our pitch than of his ear); but he plays 
with much expression, and his rendering of the Adagio was in all 
respects admirable. The Funeral March, which has formed a 
fitting opening to the majority of recent concerts, was on this 
occasion happily chosen from Dr. Mackenzie's Story of Sayid, one 
of the composer's best works, in which the March is, perhaps, the 
best number. It was played a good deal better than the Prelude 
to Lohengrin, which followed it, and in which the strings were 
sadly lacking in refinement. Schubert's immortal Unfinished 
Symphony had the place of honour in the programme, and wes 
adequately played. As Mrs. Henschel was unable to appear in 
the Duet from Béatrice et Bénédict, Madame Hope Glenn sang 
“Pupille sdegnose,” from Handel's part of Muzio Scevola, and 
the novelty of the concert was kept until the end. Of Mr. 
Henschel’s Hamlet music we write elsewhere. 


Mrs. Henschel’s illness prevented one of the chief attractions 
of the Monday Popular Concert from taking place, since she was 
to have sung the soprano part of the new quartets by Brahms, 
which were heard at these concerts before Christmas. Mr. 
Henschel sang Loewe’s beautiful “ Erl King "—a setting of the 
words which at last, thanks to this singer, is taking the place it 
has long deserved—and the same composer's “Heinrich der 
Vogler.” Both were given with great effect. The concerted 
pieces were Mendelssohn's String Quartet in A minor, and 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat; in the latter Mlle. 
Janotha was associated with Mme. Neruda, Herr Straus, and 
Signor Piatti. The pianist gave a curiously ineffective rendering 
of Chopin’s Polonaise in F sharp minor, a piece which she used 
to play with surpassing effect ; and, as an encore, performed, in 
a strangely perfunctory manner, and with quite absurd rapidity, 
the same composer's “ Marche Funébre.” Two familiar pieces for 
the violin by Ries completed the programme. 


At the concert given by the Wind Instrument Chamber Music 
Society (would that a less clumsy title could have been found for 
the scheme!) on Friday night at the Royal Academy room, 
several interesting works were performed by Messrs. W. L. 
Barrett, Egerton, Busby, Wotton, and other artists. Among 
them was a Quintet in G by Reicha ; a Sonata for flute and piano 
by Mr. J. F. Barnett, in which the composer took part ; an expres- 
sive Trio for clarionet, bassoon, and piano by Glinka, written on 
the motto “ Je n'ai connu amour que par les peines qu'il’ cause,” 
and an original and cleverly written Sextet by Ludwig Thuile, a 
work which won recently a second prize in a competition at 
Vienna. 


HAMLET AT THE HAYMARKET. 
[T- “one man in his time plays many parts,” it is equally 
certain that every actor of ambition, skill, and power feels 
bound, sooner or later, to attack Hamlet. Mr. Tree has the three 
qualities referred to, and he has taken his own time for producing 
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the play and acting the great part himself. It is a very great 
part, and a very long part, and throws more work upon Mr. 
Tree than anything he has undertaken before. Some time ago 
we ventured to predict that Mr. Tree had at his command a 
career in romantic drama, and no drama is more. romantic than 
Hamlet. Our prediction is fulfilled, but as yet not absolutely. 
Mr. Tree’s Hamlet is throughout interesting and picturesque, and 
as time goes on the faults we have now to find may possibly dis- 

The actor has a distinct conception of the part, in that 
he makes Hamlet a prince cursed with melancholy and fore- 
boding ; wanting always in deed, but never in thought. This is 
one of the many views which may be taken of the most puzzling 
part—in some ways—that Shakspeare ever wrote. 

In the first few scenes Mr. Tree’s Hamlet is marked by a 
singular gentleness both of bearing and haviour. The fault, which 
becomes more accentuated later on, is a certain slowness of 
utterance. The gait, too, though it belongs to Mr. Tree’s con- 
ception, is open to objection, on the score that it reminds one too 
much of Agag, graceful as it is. But this criticism is, perhaps, 
further-fetched than Mr. Tree’s in many ways excellent perform- 
ance deserves. 

Mr. Tree's entrance is effective and poetical, and gives the key 
to his subsequent reading of the part. The great soliloguy— 


O that this too, too solid flesh would melt !— 


would be more telling for less restlessness, well played as 
it is. One new touch is very specially to be commended—the 
dallying with Ophelia as she, last of the Court, leaves the room. At 
this point Mrs. Tree and Mr. Tree combined to give a very delicate 
touch of the romance of the play. The scene with the Ghost is, 
on Mr. Tree's part, full of merit ; but yet it lacks all the sense of 
horror that one expects. This, no doubt, may be partly due to 
the fact that Mr. Fernandez, despite the excellency of the stage 
arrangements, is a somewhat earthly Ghost here, as again in what 
is called “the Closet scene,” and in the first Ghost scene we 
find this fault with Mr. Tree, that, whether or not he realizes 
the hysterical passion of Hamlet, he has not as yet suc- 
ceeded in expressing it. The burning words came too dull 
and flat from his mouth. Mr. Tree’s theory is, as we take 
it, the right one, that Hamlet did put an antic disposition on, 
and was not mad; but in the interview with his friends, 
after he has spoken with the Ghost, there is little room for 
doubt that he was, to say the least, unhinged. Mr. Tree 
seemed to us to take this scene too slowly and too coldly. 
The suggestion of wild humour came tardy off, and from the 
head rather than from the heart. It should surely have a ring of 
spontaneity, and just that ring was lacking ; and this brings us to 
a failing throughout the part which Mr. Tree may correct in time. 
That failing is this. Mr. Tree has proved himself many a time 
an admirable comedian. In playing Hamlet he has left the 
comedy, and there should be much of it, entirely out. Witness 
specially the scene with Osric when the challenge from Laertes is 
brought to him. Here, as indeed throughout the last two acts, 
Mr. Tree seems to fail in lightness and energy. He becomes, it must 
be said, monotonous and heavy. Indeed this scene, which should 
be lighted by the humo ur which goes with pathos, is one long, 
low wail. It is only fair to say that in the last scene of the play 
Mr, Tree wakes up, and produces a fine and well-won effect. And 
now to come to the obvious points for praise in Mr. Tree’s Hamlet. 
Picturesque and graceful we have already indicated that it is, 
but that is not the whole art of acting. For passion it would 
be difficult to better Mr. Tree's delivery of the “Oh, what a rogue 
and peasant-slave am I!” speech; as for tenderness, marred 
necessarily by suspicion, one could not wish improvement 
on his scene with Ophelia while the King and Polonius are be- 
hind the arras. So with the Play scene, in which there is not 
much room for invention, and in which Mr. Tree follows more or 
less the best methods with incisive strength of purpose. The 
subsequent scene with Horatio suggests more than it ought 
the meaning of Hamlet’s own words, “ Something too much 
of this.” The mere fact that Hamlet comments thus on his 
own conduct should be enough to restrain a practised actor from 
overdoing the familiar affection for his friend. Mr. Tree is, 
perhaps, not at his best in the scene with the Queen—a very 
difficult one to play. One touch in the graveyard scene is very 
well worth noting. Mr. Tree restores the action of leaping 
into the grave, and when the stage is empty, Hamlet comes back 
alone to kiss the very earth in which Ophelia is buried. So in a 
former love scene with Ophelia he has come back to kiss her 
hair whilst she is swooning. The fencing scene is arranged 
on the lines which Signor Salvini laid down, but with a differ- 
ence, and is very well done. 

Ophelia—a part which until the days of Fechterand Miss Kate 


Terry had been little thought of—is played by Mrs. Tree with com- } 


plete poetry and pathos. Indeed it is not too much to quote the 


. The Browning 
Sonnenschein & Co, 


lines of Laertes, “ thought and -affliction, passion, hell itself, she 
turns to favour and to prettiness.” For the rest, Miss Leclerq’s 
Queen was, as to be expected, an excellent piece of work.. Mr. 
Macklin’s Claudius was far the most plausible “ damned villain ” 
that has been seen for years. Mr. Kemble’s Polonius is a very 
well-considered study of what Polonius was, a fatuous gentle- 
man; but we wish that Mr. Kemble would be a little less free 
in the use of his arms to illustrate his meaning. 


Mr. Arthur Dacre plays Horatio as an honest soldierly noble- 
man and friend, For Mr. Fred Terry’s Laertes we have nothing 
but high praise, save in one small regard. There is no indication 
in his face or voice, in the fencing scene, that he repents him of 
his treachery, until quite the last moment, and at that last 
moment, let us add, he is more than adequate. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPZDIA.* 


Sg ge he hath almost had enough of this; Snap, quirk, 
jibe, jape, all prepositionless. Poetry, fegs! discount the 
music, hey? make Madame Sphinx jerk out her riddle-stuff and: 
call it poetry ? ‘tis very well! But now must come our learned’ 
Medico, one Pardo, Berdoe. What's the style of him? Licen- 
tiate of the Royal, so it runs, College of Surgeons, England; 
Surgeons, hey? And here he turns the poetry to prose, dis- 
coursing, annotating, digging up what Hickey says and Furnivall 
approves, here in the Browning peipetie. Will say a plain 
word ere he reads the stuff. Bosh! do ye take me? so the butter's 
called they vend, or (learned) Oleo Margarine. And first our 
Berdoe hath his queries, he—“ What are cue owls?” “ What's 
Latin for swine’s snout?” “ What was Pappacoda?” perchance 
“ the food that they feed fools upon,” my Marryat,thanks! “ What 
was the sole joke of Thucydides?” Englished he is by Jowett, 
and by Dale; go read him, Berdoe; find the jape thyself, and 
find who Betringarius may have been, and who (5 em ae 

’t is thyself, old Berdoe, with thy five seven two, of prose 
and patter. Cyclopedia! methinks I know where such a tome 
should speed; Sibrandus Schafna (you remember him ?) gapes 
for our Berdoe from his hollow tree. 


What, so ye think our brains are mouldy cheese that you must 
lay your telescope about, and show, in prose, the poet's sun at 
noon. Take it, Les poet none can understand. Pore, bite 
nails, tear the hair out by the roots, vex head with sleepless 
studies, vigils, say ; then wherefore call the skimble-scamble stuff 
by that old name the Muses made in Greece. Poets! a poet 
sings, a poet shines, clear as the crystal, vocal as the stone that 
hails the sunrise on the Nubian sands. But poetry whereof nor 
head nor tail, nor top nor bottom, can be made by man, 
unaided by a Cyclopedia, pooh Berdoe, ’t is a sorry compli- 
ment. Jam satis already, enough! thy construe runs, see 
woful page three forty-five for this, the mght-hand corner; jam 
satis we cry. Enough of thine encyclopedia, thy learning some- 
thing smacks; the cultured herd who gape and are not fed by 
poetry, who hate the crystal, clear sonorous line, Berdoe, may 
wear thine image in their hats, thy leaden image, as the traitor 
King (quick, Berdoe, Quentin Durward, that’s your style) went 
crowned by all the saints his hat-band held. But we were born 
to other guesswork, we, to love the poets men could understand, 
and did not make a boast of understanding, nor cackle over in 
Societies, nor need all Notes and Queries to explain. 


For this, your poet, when poetical, as clear he is as any other 
man, and when he’s not povtical i'fegs, we leave him on the 
shelves; brown mouse may gnaw, bookworm wind, feeding 
through the uncut leaves, but we, no thank you! Munching 
pomegranates is pleasant; munching granite—take the pun P— 
is harder fare, though sandwiched ‘twixt a slice of Berdoe, 
and another hunch of Jones, or savoured with thy garlic, 
Furnivall, “A few hours puzzling o'er a difficult page” is fun, 
perchance, to a licentiate, but poetry's no puzzle; mum’s the 
word. We want no lexicon of Tennyson, Wordsworth and 
Byron crave no scholiast, Scott needs no Furnivall, and Keats is 
clear, and these suffice, sans cyclopedia. Nettleship, Thomson, 
Beale, and Marx and Ord, Johnson and Bary, Corson, Fother- 
ingham, Glazebrook and Ormerod and Furnivall, Bulkeley and 
Fleming, Pearson, Outram, West, these are thine allies, with 
some hundred more, who seek the “one joke in Thucydides.” 
The one joke! why you make it, palpable, gross as the millstone, not 
worth seeing through, you peering purblind set of commentators. 

Hath said a plain word, Bosh, will say no more. 


Cyclopedia. 


By Edward Berdoe. London: Swan 
1892. . 
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FICTION.* 
ER healing in King’s Daughter is the distinction be- 


tween excessive liking and love, and this distinction is 
admirably drawn. To make the contrast the stronger, the heroine 
is represented as supposing that she will never again see the 
man whom she loves, and that he neither cares for her nor 
ever has cared for her. Her own opinions upon love are thrown 
into greater relief, again, by those of a near relative, friend, 
and companion, who defines it as “between man and woman,” 
“a duel to the death, with no quarter given on either side.” 
‘The heroine was an apostle of the gospel of oxygen, in spite of 
the warnings of an old servant that “ it wasn’t right for you 
ladies to go poking their noses into drains.” And when a frien 
ttold her that her little efforts to make the poor of London healthier 
and happier could be at best so infinitesimal as to be no better 
‘than an attempt to “empty the sea with a teacup !” she replied :— 
After all, wiping away a sad woman’s tears, turning a man away from 
only one sin, making a child happy if only for one hour, giving a few 
lowers or a kind word to brighten a dreary spot—they are all such little 
things, and yet, what else in the world is much better worth the doing ?— 


Vol. ii. p. 222. 


Tt must not be 4 that oxygen is the only gospel preached 
by the heroine; indeed, her flirtation. is over 
which, as everybody knows, is of all flirtations the most dangerous. 
Although the story is of the kind which the reader knows from 
the first will “come all right in the end,” it is decidedly in- 
ee The dialogues are fair throughout, and excellent in 
— e are not quite sure that it was judicious to introduce 

ong descriptions of Borneo just before the grand climax in the 
third volume ; and, if too to be condemned as padding, they 
<annot so easily escape the ch of being extraneous matter. 
The weak point in the story is the hero's going away for a long 
period without a word of explanation to the heroine, after 
almost asking her to marry him. The reasons given are not 
sufficient, unless it be admitted that he was a fool, and such an 
admission would take away half the pleasure and interest of the 
novel. There are a few phrases which we could have wished 
altered, such as “took a photograph up from the table, and stood 
ait on a wooden easel”; “ frightened of thunder,” and “ with that 
she went back to the table.” The virtues of this novel, how- 
ever, far exceed its failings. 

Or “Pleasant Dreams” would have made a good addition to 
the title of Peter Ibbetson. The hero and the heroine have 
fearned the art of “dreaming true.” That is to say, they can 
recall in their sleep any t scene of their lives. Moreover, 
when both are asleep at the same time, their “ dual existences,” 
or whatever we ge to call them, have the power of 
meeting, provided chooses the same trysting Po and 
either can bring before the imagination of the other its past 

iences. By this means, while undergoing penal servitude 

for life, Peter Ibbetson was able thoroughly to enjoy himself 
during eight hours out of every twenty-four; for he not only 
possessed the faculty of dreaming true, but of dreaming all night. 
As the heroine was a great Duchess, who had seen everybody 
and everything that was interesting or beautiful in Europe, she 
was able to provide her fellow er with endless luxuries 
and pleasures. Through her endeavours they usually spent 
their sleeping-hours in a magnificent building Pnscn Ph g by 
her memory, every room and chamber being a duplicate of one 
‘that she had seen in a royal or other sumptuous ce. She fed 
him upon the most unexceptionable recollected dinners; she 
took him to operas and let him enjoy songs by Mario and 
Grisi ; if he looked _ the walls of their sitting-rooms, she made 
him see pictures by the t masters; if he looked out of the 
window, a splendid landscape or a grand sea, as she pleased. 
When, however, the dreamers are made to conjure up visions 
{pretty as most of them are) of things and persons which existed 
before their own time, the method of their proceedings is more 
difficult to follow, and we think that the story is thereby some- 
what weakened. The willing horse becomes a little over-ridden 
‘when he is asked to believe that the hero and heroine could 
“‘ dream true” about various antiquities from their great-great- 
grandmothers to mammoths, The complications, again, which 
ensued after the death of the heroine become a little “ mixed.” 
There are many very charming and not a few very original 
in this most attractive and original book. e author 

is very emphatic upon the subject of scents, which, “like musical 
sounds, are rare sublimators of the essence of memory.” “Oh, 
‘that I could hum or whistle an old French smell! I could evoke 
all Paris, sweet pre-Imperial Paris, in a single whiff.” The 
letterpress of this book affords an interesting proof that the 
powers of an artist who is a close and an accurate observer of 
character and detail are by no means limited to the medium of 


* A King’s Daughter, A Novel. By G. Cardella. 3 vols, London: 
Swan & Co. 1892. A 
Peter Ibbetson. With an Introduction by his Cousin, I sees 
“Madge Plunkett”). Edited and Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 
don: Osgood, Mclivaine, & Co. 1892. 
The Railway-Man and his Children, By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London : 
Macmillan & Uo. 
Through Rifted Clouds. A Novel. Annabel Gray. 2 vols. London: 
Eden, & Co. By 
Idonea, By Thalia Marsden. London: Eden, Remington, & Co. 
Love-I etters of a Worl Woman. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of 


draughtsmanship for their ion. As to the illustrations, to 
say that they are by Mr. Du to thet that ane tian 


rate; but it would not be fair to that great artist to describe © 


some of them, which are almost necessarily rather sketchy and 
skimpy, as the finest specimens of his work. 

A page of The Railway-Man and his Children contains twice 
as many words as a of many ordinary novels; therefore the 
three volumes of this book are equal to six of many others, and 
who can say that that is a little? Yet even at the end of what is 

ual to six volumes the novel cannot be said to be finished, and 
a hint is given of a possible sequel ; so that by the time we have 
read twelve ordinary volumes we may perhaps know whether 
Archie and Rosamond married. It woul ly be too much to 
say that the amount of writing that Mrs. Oliphant gets through, 
most of it passable, much of it good, and some of it excellent, is 
one of the minor wonders of this wonderful age. In this par- 
ticular novel the “ Railway-Man” is a widower and a self-made 
engineer of enormous wealth, who marries an impoverished lady, 
early in the book, and the chief interest lies in the proceedings 
of his grown-up son and daughter, Archie and Marion, and their 
friends Eddy and Rosamond, the children of the first love of the 
railway-man’s second wife. Eddy and Marion marry—a most 
unsatisfactory match—but, as we have already said, the nuptials 
of Archie and Rosamond are reserved for another novel. All 
four are more or less odious, the good characters of the story 
being the railway-man and his wife. Rosamond’s accounts of 
her father, who is paralysed, are entertaining. Somebody asks 
her whether she has yet been to a ball, and she replies in the 
negative. “I am eighteen,” she says; “but father’s condition 
stops him from doing many things—that he does not care to do.” 
His complaint is not softening of the brain, she assures another 
friend. the contrary, his brain is marvellously active. She 
has heard him take in her “ uncle the Bishop” “ with an account 
of his pious feelings, and how it is all for his good, and so forth,” 
until any one would have thought “ he was a saint,” and the poor 
Bishop himself looked “bothered, knowing too much to guite 
believe it.” She “shrieked with laughter when he was gone, and 
so did” her father. The best secondary characters are an old 
crippled gamekeeper and the railway-man’s sister-in-law by his 
first wife. The latter of the pair, when the railway-man returns 
from India with great wealth, and takes a large house, complains 
bitterly because “now he has gotten a housekeeper, and never 
even offered me the place.” The description of the renewal of his 
acquaintance with his son and daughter, who have been entirel 
brought up and educated under the superintendence of this excel- 
lent But homely female, is one of the leading features of the book. 
Mrs. Oliphant makes a forger behave unlike other forgers in con- 
fessing his crime to save the innocent, an Englishman speak un- 
like other Englishmen in saying “I will be” instead of “TI shall 
be,” and an Eton boy talk unlike other Eton boys in saying 
“ There’s other reasons.” 

A colonel, a colonel who throws himself at full length upon a 
crimson-velvet sofa in the drawing-room of his aunt’s suburban 
villa, with a bottle of Madeira and a box of Havannahs at his 
elbow, on a hot summer’s afternoon, and rides a horse that has won 
the Ascot Cup as ahack, woos his aunt’s companion, a girl named 
Lenore, in Through Rifted Clouds. They go abroad, ostensibly 
to make a clandestine marriage; but the colonel deceives Lenore 
and does not marry her at all. When it suits his convenience, 
he breaks the news to her that they are not man and wife, and 
that she must leave him. She goes, starves on dressmaking for 
a time, and then betakes herself to the river, in order to drown 
herself. Just as she is about to make the fatal plunge, she meets 
a man with ten thousand a year, who has been looking every- 
where for her, and wants to marry her. With him, we read, 
finds “the peace that passeth understanding.” Women like the 
heroine, we are told, “are haunting apparitions” and “they 
make existence an enigmatical phantasmagoria, so that we listen 
longingly for the sweet chords that one day will ‘link all per- 
plexed meanings’”—chords, we may observe, which have not yet 
sounded in the ears of perplexed reviewers! Towards the end 
of the last volume the author writes in rather a psychical strain. 
The man with ten thousand a year “ was conscious of a multitude 
of objects, or phenomena, a kind of thought-transference passing 
around him—outside the sphere of acute observation—that, while 
appealing to his perception, yet baffled his senses.” And after 
another sentence and a half of some chaotic mystery which is 
beyond our understanding, it seems that “ what he was temporarily 
denied had floated to her through some marvellous psychological 

rocess.” Then he dropped off into a “ semi-conscious state that 
yet formulated prayer.” Her spirit, on the pe yb “borne on 
some luminous cloud, had lingered on the verge of the grave, and 
then almost unwillingly re-entered the human tenement in which 
it was imprisoned.” So, of course, they married. 

We cannot honestly say that Idonea is a pleasant book. The 
hero began by lecturing the heroine about “the world to come”; 
and he ended by living with her in a small retired house 
from Saturdays till Mondays, spending the rest of the week 
at Richmond with his wife aa family. “ Dearest,” he said 
to her one day, “the purity of our love lifts it above accepted 
standards,” and he placed a plain gold ring on her fourth finger. 
In the same pious strain, she spoke of “ passion’s golden purity,” 
with “a sweet, rare blush, and downcast eyes.” Said he, “ We 
know how supremely holy the ties that bind us are.” This par- 
ticular form of supreme holiness is commonly called a breach 
of the seventh commandment. 
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ted as having 


Two out of the three women who are represen’ 
contributed the correspondence entitled Love-Letters ofa Worldly 
Woman do not appear to us more worldly than their neighbours, 
nor should we say that the correspondent whose letters are 
specially labelled with the name of the book was the most 
worldly of the trio; but all three are unsatisfactory women, 

ble women, wrong-headed women, wrong-hearted women, 
and we should be sorry to receive love-letters from either of 
them. Each of the correspondences is rather lengthy, nore 
the second ; yet the book is an entertaining one enough. The first 
lady is very angry with her lover because he says that he reverences 
her for her ess. “I do not want reverence,” she writes. “It 
goes to passion’s funeral.” And then she wonders “ if husbands 
are so often unfaithful because their wives are good.” What she 
desires is “life and love, not vegetation and affection.” To which 
her correspondent replies:—“ Talk as you will about affection, 
it’s the best thing to get married on ; blazin passion fizzles out 
pretty soon and leaves precious little behind.” But she thinks 
otherwise, so they part. It may be readily understood that 
things do not very smoothly between number two and the 
object of her affections, when we say that she writes of him to a 
friend :—“I have so often wished t I could kill him, that I 
could see him lying stark and dead, and know that I had done 
it”; and she longs to put her face against his corpse “ till its 
icy coldness” 1 a shudder through her. Perhaps she wished 
for this refrigerating influence to counteract the “little licking 
tongues of hell's fire round her heart.” Number three is anxious 
to break off her engagement because, as she writes to her be- 
trothed, “ we have nothing to say; and while we sit and stare at 
each other my soul seems to be far off.” She is polite enough to 


add :—“It is almost a relief when you go; yet I the 
tenderness of your good-bye.” If justice is not done to its vast 
subject, the book is not unamusing. 


CALENDAR OF PATENT ROLLS.* 


E have here the first fruits of an undertaking of uncommon 
magnitude, the publication of an “ English Calendar of the 
Patent Ralls from the reign of Edward I. to that of Henry VII. 
inclusive.” Of the projected series Calendars for the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward II. are, we are informed, in the press, 
while a Calendar for the reign of Richard II. is in progress. The 
resent thick volume extends only over the first four years of 
ward IIT. to September 1330. Several attempts have already 
been made, as the editor, the Deputy-Keeper of the Records, 
notes, to present in one form and another the contents of different 
portions of the medisval Patent Rolls, and the Latin transcript 
of those belonging to the reign of John, from the third year of 
that King, when the series begins, by the late Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy, is specially noteworthy, as he prefixed to it an introduc- 
tion of the highest value. The character and history of the 
Patent Rolls having been expounded in this introduction, the 
present editor has generally confined himself in his preface to the 
exposition of the plan of the work on which the Public Record 
ce has now embarked under his supervision, No fault can, 
we think, be found with this plan as regards either the length of 
the abstracts, the few omissions that will be made, or the treat- 
ment of proper names. Impressed with the necessity of pre- 
serving as far as possible the original Rolls from the deterioration 
that inevitably attends a frequent handling of such documents, 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte has caused everything likely to be useful 
for any reasonable p to be included in these abstracts, 
which are, he says, “so full that in ordinary cases no further 
information can be obtained from the Rolls themselves.” The 
record a multitude of Royal Acts of various kinds, thoug 
their contents is less diversified than under the Angevin kings, a 
change in this t having been brought about by the judicial 
stem pa by Edward I. By far the larger number of 
lls calendared in this volume relate to licences, pardons, letters 
of protection, appointments, grants, mandates, and commissions of 
oyer and terminer. Among the matters with which they deal 
we have noted the proofs of the disturbed state of the country, 
consequent on the late rebellion against Edward IL., that are 
afforded by the numerous grants of pardons for murders in 
different parts, the complaint of the Chancellor and scholars of 
the University of Oxford that malefactors were harboured in the 
town, and some entries concerning the London house of the Bardi, 
and debts due by the society of the Scali. Several other notices 
of economic interest will be found here, such as the confirmation, 
already printed by Herbert, to the mistery of the Skinners of 
London, of an ordinance relating to the size and quality of 
furs to be sold in the city, and “yA fairs of Boston, Winchester, 
St. Ives, Stamford, St. Edmunds, and elsewhere, a grant to the 
Girdlers of London that no man of the mistery should ish 
girdles with false work of lead, pewter, or tin, and the Ordinance 
of the Staple issued on May 1, 1327. Some of the Rolls refer to the 
troubles of the last reign, and to the rebellion of the Queen; one 
pret us with a list of grants received by Queen Isabella in 
urtherance of a resolution of Parliament that her dower should 


* Calendar of the Putent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Prepared under the Superintendence of the Deputy-Keeper of the Records. 
Edward II1I., a.v. 1327-1330. Published by Authority. London; Printed 
for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


be increased in value from 4,500 to 20,000 ‘marks, which | 
Murimuth declared left the King only a third of the revenues of 


the Crown ; another of some interest recites the processes upon 
the petition of Roger Mortimer for the annulling of the judgment 


inst his uncle Roger Mortimer of Chirk and himself. It is - 


pleasant to find Queen Philippa interceding with the King four 
months after her marriage for a certain Agnes, daughter of Alice 
Penrith, a child under eleven, who had been found guilty of 
“robbery,” and was to have been kept in the Marshalsea until of 
an age to und judgment. The child was pardoned. The 
Queen-Do 57 lla, too, interceded, appropriately enough, 
on behalf of Christiana, the widow of a London potter, who was 
lying in Newgate under sentence for the murder of her husband. 
One use to which the earlier Patent Rolls may be put was not 
neglected by a former editor. As the presence of the King was 
deemed necessary for his attestation of Patent Rolls, they are, 
down to the time when Chancery became stationary at West- 
minster towards the end of the reign of Edward III., a safe 
guide as to the King’s movements, and Sir T. D. a accord- 
ingly —— to the Introduction before-mentioned an Itinerary 
of King John. It is tobe hoped that in this series of Calendars 
the present Deputy-Keeper of the Records will in this respect 
follow the example of his eminent predecessor. The index to 
this volume is wonderfully full and well arranged, and occupies 
not less than two hundred pages. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Ww. have received from Forsyth Brothers a series of twelve 

“Kleine Tonstiicke,” for the pianoforte, by Nicolai von 
Wilm, which are decidedly above the average of modern piano- 
forte music. They are short, fresh, and just the sort of pieces 
that would repay learning by heart. The most noticeable among 
them are No. 7, “Am Meer,” and No, 12, “Die Waldekapelle, 
in both of which the opening themes are remarkable for their 
rich and sound harmonies. Of a lighter character are No. 12 
and No, 12. “Schneeflocken,” six pretty little pieces, by the 
same author; the last “Etude” is very melodious. “ Mono- 
themes, Confidences, and Confessions for the Pianoforte,” by 
Tobias A. Matthay, are irregular compositions of the modern 
romantic school ; they contain some very writing and fine 
harmonies, ially the first piece in the book, but the senti-- 
ment in parts is so much exaggerated as to give the impression 
of mere affectation and straining after effect. “Twilight,” three 
melodious pieces by Cornelius Gurlitt, are unambitious, but: 
graceful an Pleasing ; the second, a “Nocturne,” is very light 
and pretty. e have also from the same publisher “Valse de 
Concert, pour piano, par Arthur Desmond,” not at all difficult, 
and fairly effective. 

Robert Cocks & Co. send us No. 2 of their “ Modern Methods— 
Otto Peiniger’s Violin Method.” This will be found useful to 
teachers of the violin and pupils alike. It iscompiled in a careful 
manner, the bowing exercises an new for 

igher positions bein icularly good. A special feature o 
the book will be found violin all the selec- 
tions given, and also illustrations reproduced from photographs. 
By the same author are “Humming-Bird” and “Chant 
d’Amour,” two Morceaux de Salon for violin and piano ; the first- 
named, rapidly and lightly played, would be very effective. 
Three pieces for violoncello and piano, by Leo Stern, “ Mazurka 
Fantastique,” “Gavotte Ancienne,” and “ Sérénade,” are all 
well written ; the last has also a violin part, and the accompani- 
ment is smooth and graceful. 

“On Silver Waters,” words by Ellis Walton, music by Joseph 
L. Roeckel, is a charming song with a violin accompaniment ad 
uib., which adds greatly to the effect. “Love to the Last,” 
words by Olifton Sin ham, music by J. M. Capel, is another 

retty with a violin or violoncello accompaniment. By the 

ast-named composer we have also a song in the old style, “ The 
Miller and his Wife,” words by R. 8. Hichens. Other songs are 
“The Ingle Nook,” words by Nicol Pentland, the music composed 
by J. Harold Carson, and “ Which will you Wed?” words by 
R. 8. Hichens, music by Howard Talbot; the first of a series 
of songs for classes in unison, edited by Alfred J. Caldicott, “The 
Hunter’s Horn,” by Henry Smart. For the piano, Robert Cocke. 
& Co, send us a “ Hun Dance” and a “ Polish Dance,” both 
by George Frederick West. These are bright and spirited com- 
positions, with a well-sustained rhythm. Also, the first of six 
“ Morceaux,” by Pierrot Lassale, slight in construction, but 
tuneful; No. I. of Six Melodious Studies, by G, A tus 
Holmes ; “The Gathering of the Clans,” a Fantasia on 

melodies, by H. F. Henniker; “The Mountain Rose,” Rondo 
pene, by E. Boggetti; and “ Zuleika,” a waltz by Florence 


are. 

From Phillips & Page we have received Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of a 
series of Six En 

music by G, owski. e setting is quaint, but somewhat. 
poor in effect, and not English enough in style to suit the words, 
“The Jester,” words by A. Valdemar, music by J. W. Elliott, a 


gon oe of a cheery, dashing kind. “It was the Time of 


words by T. Hood, music by Gilbert A. Alcock, is a song 
showing much ability. The harmonies in places are crude, but at. 
the same time such as none but a musician could write—notably 


lish Songs, words by standard poets, set to 
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the last bar of the first page. Three pieces of dance music, with 
gorgeous covers, come next. “Queen of my Love” Waltz, 
and Con Amore” Polka, both by Fabian Rose, though not strik- 


ingly original, have the swing and “go” so essential to dance 
music ; “ Fiancée” Valse, Gustav de Lis. 


Ransford & Son send us the following :—“The Herald Angels,” 
words by Lindsay Lennox, music by Howard Talbot, isa well-written 
sacred song, in which the melody of the familiar Christmas hymn 
is introduced with good effect. We suppose that as long as 
there is a demand for sentimental songs with a waltz in 
musicians will be found to write them. e have before us two 

of this description of which the composers are evidently 
worthy of better things—“ Gathering Nuts,” words by B. Britten, 
music by F. Bernani, and “ Only for You,” words and music by 
Lindsay Lennox. “ Over the Sea,” words and music by J. Mount- 
fort, is a pleasant little song, though not vigorous in conception. 
“On the Rolling Deep,” words by Lindsay Lennox, music by 
‘Oscar Verne, is a very spirited sea-song, and decidedly good of 
its kind. Six duets for ladies’ voices, words by old English poets, 
music by F. Bernani, are pretty and well-harmonized compositions, 
though not particularly powerful. The most taking is certainly 
No. 2, “May,” in gavotte time; but the others are all soundly 
written, and will supply an often-felt want for good duets for 
ladies’ voices only. “ Valsette,” a duet for piano and violin, by S.J. 
Fielder, is melodious, and suitable to beginners as it is written in 
the first position only. Another duet for piano and violin is 
“‘ Morning Song,” by M. Gilholy, also unambitious but very 
fairly pleasing. “Florentine, Mazurka de Salon” and “ Finella, 
Tarentelle,” are two pieces for the pianoforte by C. Hoffman; the 
last named is decidedly the stronger of the two, played with 
execution it would be very effective. “Pharaoh, an Egyptian 
March,” by Theo. Bonheur, is a well-marked and spirited march 
of an ordinary type; we fail, however, to see anything distinctively 
“ tian ” in the composition. “ Stradella, a Courtly Measure,” 
‘by Carl Malemberg, and “ Canzonetta, a Graceful Dance,” by 
Theo. Bonheur, are two pieces wonderfully alike in general 
style and tone; in the first a pretty bass melody is introduced 
which creates a slight variety. Other pianoforte pieces are— 
“Erna, Polka Allemande,” and “ Morgenstiindchen,” both by 
Louis H. Meyer; “ April Showers,” by E. Boggetti, and “ Les 
Beaux Soldats, Marche Militaire,” by Léon Gautier. We 
have also received some dance music from the same publishers :— 
“Infanta, Spanish Waltz,” by Jasper Vale Lane, in which the 
composer has expressed the Spanish musical characteristics of 
minor keys and curious intervals with some ability. Another 
waltz is “ Dream of Love,” by Ivan Delaski. “The Jockey Club 
Polka,” by Hermann Rosa, and “Old Edinburgh Schottische,” 
are both good of their kind; that is to say, useful for danci 

urposes. It isa thankless task to compose a set of Lancers, an 

-one not calculated to show the musician in his best light ; taking 
this into consideration, we may say of “ Runaway Lancers,” by 
Warwick Williams, that they are on the whole very creditable. 
We have more Lancers in the “ Prince’s Dance Album,” a little 
book containing, besides, a polka and three waltzes. 

From Hammond & Co. we have received the following :—“Three 
Transcriptions for the Pianoforte,” by Oscar Wagner, namely, 
Haydn’s Largo from Symphony in G major, Mozart’s Andante from 
Quartet in D, and Beethoven's First Composition, Op. 1, No.1. They 
are all three carefully arranged ; that the effect of the originals 
is somewhat lost in the transcription is only what might have 
‘been expected, but they will form useful studies and should be 

among lovers of classical music. Two new numbers of 

the’ Academic Edition—No. 26, Three Musical Sketches by 
Sterndale Bennett, and No. 27, Three Fantasias by Mendelssohn. 
These two numbers are compiled in as scholarly a manner as 
the ge ores and elaborately fingered. Three short pieces 
. Neustedt, “ Chant sans paroles,” “ Simple Pensée, Idylle,” 

and “ Gigue Américaine.” These are all gracefully written, the 
first, perhaps, most especially so; the third, too, in the hands of 
an able performer would prove effective. ‘La Petite Marquise, 
Gavotte,” by Jules Demarquoy, ts what we have often heard 
before, but with a grace and rhythm that make it welcome. “ O 
Schéner Wald,” by Gustav Lange, is a pretty little piece, fresh 
and simple, and easy to play. “ La Tendresse, Romance sans 
paroles,” and a little book of six two-part songs for first and 
second sopranos, are both by Gordon Saunders. The last named 
are full of feeling and character; both the little piece and the 
songe are written in a musician-like spirit and contain some 

fine In the there is also a 
collection of six two- songs for voices arranged b 

From Alfred Phillips we have two songs, “The Prize of the 
Chase” and “Love's Lullaby,” both by F. Lynton Phillips, the 
words by Wilfrid Mills, and Re Carlyle. The difference in style 
of these = # shows versatility on the part of the composer. 
They are both pleasing and well written. 

Augener & Co. send us one song, “ Love,” words by M. C. P., 
music by E, A. Chamberlayne. It is short, and very pretty and 
melodious, giving proof of decided talent. 

Weekes & Co. also send one song, “The Wooing o’t,” words 


by Edward Oxenford, music by - | Whitaker. This is a 
ing little song. The quaint words of the poem are very 
sympathetically set to music. 


We have received from Wickins & Co. a collection of Famous 
Sea Songs, edited and arranged by Cristabel. We are glad to 


recognize old favourites, ially “O Firm as Oak,” by Bishop 
« Blow High, Blow Low,” by Dibdin, and « Jolly Young Water- 


man,” by same composer. The collection is well arranged 
and varied. 


MONTROSE.* 


py aaes are not many men in English or Scottish history 
whose careers better suit or more require handling in mode- 
rate space than does the career of the great Marquess of Montrose. 
The affectionate labours of Mark Napier accumulated, indeed, if 
not all the material that a biographer would like, all that he is 
likely, it would seem, ever to have. But Napier, though a model 
of excellence in intention, of labour in research, and of right 
feeling, did not exactly deserve the prize of judicial or of judi- 
cious treatment of his own materials. The only recent small 
Life of Montrose that we have seen could hardly be called critical, 
and was certainly not exhaustive. Moreover, Mr. Mowbray 
Morris was sufficiently marked out by his — exercitation 
in the same style on Claverhouse as what Mr. Dolls called “er 
man er do it.” 

The result is very nearly as satisfactory as any result of the 
conditions could be. Of the known facts of Montrose’s short and 
brilliant career Mr. Morris has given a most excellent s 
—displaying, in particular, that faculty of brief but vivid, and 
yet not in the least “word-painted,” description of battles 
of which he had given proof already in his narratives of 
Drumclog and Killiecrankie. He seems, rather by his silence 
than by his speech, to think a little less nobly of Montrose’s 
literary work than we do; but this may be due merely to the 
fact that he is dealing with him as “a man of action.” Still, 
amateurish though Montrose seems, and scanty as his poems 
are in amount, the poetical diable au corps which they show can 
hardly be too much admired. Moreover, nothing gives us 
straighter access to the real nature of a man who, despite his 

at achievements, remains singularly dark to us as a person. 
fn his general remarks on the attempts which have sometimes 
been made to belittle the Marquess’s military value, the biographer 
is both judicious and happy. And he has spent on the final 
tragedy the efforts of an excellent vigour, restrained and kept in 
hand + a well-cultivated taste. Nor has he in the least 
blenched or shirked over the earlier, the longer, the more puzzling, 
and the less satisfactory part of Montrose’s career, while his 
account of what may be called the transition stage, with the 
extraordinary matters called “the Plot,” “the Incident,” and so 
forth, is one of the clearest that we remember to have met with. 
Indeed, it is not often that you meet with so much enthusiasm, 
—for Mr. Mowbray Morris is evidently an enthusiast in this in- 
stance—subjecting itself to the toil of so much labour, and accept- 
ing the restrictions of so much good sense. There may be those 
who may think that he is too hard on Argyll, and those who 
think that he is too chary of words on the actual crux of Mon- 
trose’s change of position, if not of opinions; but they will 
generally be persons who have made up their minds on the one 
side at least as much as, if not more than, Mr. Morris has made 
up his on the other. 

The only thing of which Mr. Morris has, perhaps, been really 
a little chary, is general argument on this crux, and on the further 
difficulty (to which he more than once refers) of the undeniable 
and extraordinary unpopularity of Montrose at the end of his 
career. There is, no doubt, not room for everything in two 
hundred and odd pages, and both the taste of the public and the 
necessity of the situation authorize the preference of narrative 
over argument. But both things are very curious; and, to our 
thinking, the second is more inexplicable than the first. It is 
sometimes set down to the sack of Aberdeen. But Scotland was 
quite accustomed to such things, and Scotchmen were not so 
“nesh” as to make a great af about them. Besides, this 
was the sole exception in Montrose’s wars to a rule of mercy 
very uncommon at the time. His changing sides, again, could 
poo bh a sufficient cause of odium in a country where almost 
everybody changed sides, and had changed sides for centuries, as 
easily as men change their gloves. The inbringing of the High- 
landers has been a rather favourite solution—especially with 
Scotchmen of the generation affected by reaction from what they 
(including even Lockhart) thought the unjust and unfair concen- 
tration of interest by Sir Walter on the Highlands and High- 
landers. But we very much doubt whether this worked very 
strongly in the seventeenth cent Besides which, it is to be 
observed that almost all Montrose’s battles, except the unlucky 
one of Philiphaugh, took place actually in the Highlands, or in 
the districts which were perfectly well accustomed to receive and 
return Highland raids. Colkitto and his “ Irishes” might have 
had more to do with it. Perhaps, indeed, all these causes, and 
others not now easy to distinguish, worked together. 

The other question—that of the change of side—is less mysterious. 
We at least think it impossible to clear Montrose wholly from 
the charge of real inconsistency, or (during his first stage) from 
that of self-seeki The chief plea in extenuation that can be 
offered for him is that, until he himself set the example, loyalty, pro- 
perly understood, was very much more the exception than the 
among the Scottish nobility. Inferior to no aristocracy in Europe 


* English Me Action—Montrose. By Mowbray Morris. London 
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= 
in courage both stubborn and enterprising, in intellectual ability, 
in fertility of resource, and in an other virtues, both mental 
and moral, that nobility had, from the death of Alexander III. 
to the union of the crowns, played, as a rule and on general prin- 
ciples, for nothing and nobody but its own hand. It is a common- 
lace of history that in no other country, even approachi 
Reotland in civilization, is there anything like the active an 
ive experience of the five first Jameses for violence and for 
ithlessness ; while the wars of king’s men and queen’s men, and 
the absence of James in England, at least compensated any 
improvement in national manners and morals that might have 
taken place later. In 1636, the object of almost every Scottish 
nobleman (as it was, for the matter of that, the object of most 
Frenchmen and of nosmall proportion of Englishmen of the same 
rank) was to get as much a and as much money, but rather 
= than money, for themselves, their families, and their 
ollowing, either by serving the king or acting against him, as 
might be. If you could do it doucely, and with clean hands, 
well; if otherwise, not so well, but still better than nothing. 
That Montrose was misled at first by this tradition, and only 
gradually a from it, we believe rather more than Mr. Morris 
seems to do. at his natural nobility did enable him to em 
from it Mr. Morris cannot believe more strongly than we do. 
Montrose’s action for the king there is as little self-seeking, as 
little jealousy, and as little taking too much upon himself as was 
possible; in his earlier action for the Covenant it is quite possible 
to see a good deal of both. 

These, however, are points on which two opinions (indeed any 
number of opinions) may be formed. In order to form them intelli- 
gently it is necessary to have a clear idea of the facts, and we do 
not think that this has been given by any one in so useful a fashion 
as that in which Mr. Morris has given it. We are afraid that he 
is not much too severe on the action of Charles II. in regard to 
Montrose’s last expedition. Indeed, this has always seemed to us 
the greatest blot on the merry monarch’s political record—a blot 
far worse than the Treaty of Dover, which, if unpleasant 
to Englishmen’s national pride, involved nothing absolutel 
incompatible with the sovereign’s personal honour, or wit 
a certain possible conception of his duty. Nobody, granted 
the monarchical principle, has ever disputed that a king 
may accept foreign aid if his people rebel; why may he 
not accept it to bring it about that they shall not rebel? 
But the thrusting of Matinee into an enterprise doomed to 
almost certain failure, the continuance of negotiations during 
that enterprise, the disavowal of him, the neglect even to inter- 
«ede for him (useless as the asking grace at such graceless faces 
must have been), these are things which the be | highest and 
most casuistical Legitimist can but boggle at, and stammer out 
something about youth, bad advisers, and helplessness. It is 
the Strafford business over again, and worse; the mparapyos arn 
breaking out again in a way only to be atoned, and pretty sure to 
‘be punished, by the utter destruction of the guilty een Let us 
mot reason of it, but rather turn (Mr. Morris helping us 
admirably) to the immortal glory of that “shameful death” at 
the Cross of Edinburgh, in the blood of the covenant of which 
all who are loyalists in Britain have ever since been baptized. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 
Dg -ecnciag« charges rarely possess a general or permanent 


interest, but there are some notable exceptions, among 
which the Visitation Addresses of the Bishop of Salisbury, now 
ublished under the title of The Holy Communion, will hold a 
igh place. The volume contains four lectures on the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, on the Apostolic and the later Liturgies, 
and on the Communion Office of the Church of England. e 
limits are necessarily restricted, but no important point is missed, 
and all are treated with admirable learning, breadth of view, and 
devotional insight. One of the most interesting features in the 
book is the account of the earliest assemblies of the Church, in 
which the general meeting for business, finance, and discipline 
was su ed by the Love Feast or Agape, and that again by 
Communion. Bishop Wordsworth makes the scene live again, 
and a very stirring scene it must have been, bringing out 
at one point or another every gift of every brother. Shop- 


* The Holy Communion: Four Visitation Addresses, a.v. — By 
Jehn Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. Oxford and : 
Parker & Co. 

An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. By 8S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

Saint Chrysostom and Saint Augustine. By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 

The Story of the Imitatio Christi. By Lecnard A. Wheatley. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Father Didon, of the Order of St. Dominic. 
Vol. I. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. (Lim.) 

The Apostle Paul: a Shetch of the Development of his Doctrine. By A. 
Sabatier, Professor in the Facu!ty of Protestant Theology at Paris. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Hellier. Edited, with Appendix, by G. G. Findlay, B.A, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

The Jewish Religion. By M. Friedliinder. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co. (Lim.) 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. By James Martineau. Vol. IV. 
Academical and Keligivus. Londen: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


keeper, lawyer, scholar, saint, each had something to do, and 
every branch of human activity in turn received its sanctification. 
No less instructive is the discussion of the leading features of the 
written liturgies, the intercession, pax, offertory, consecration, 
and distribution. The student will hardly find a better introduc- 
tion to the study of the subject. Yet it is evident that, in all 
that Bishop Wordsworth has here written, instruction is only a 
subordinate end. The book is composed from a strictly pastoral 
point of view, and its object is to set out the beauty and signifi- 
cance of the English rite in the service of and edification. 
The position maintained is the familiar old Anglican position, 
equally removed from Roman corruptions on the one hand and 
from sectarian will-worship on the other. If we are ever to have 
peace again, it is along this line that it will be found. Some will 
think that the Bishop goes too far, some that he does not go far 
enough ; some that he pays too much attention to postures, acts, 
and ceremonies, some that he pays too little. But sound learni 

is a great peacemaker. Any one who takes the trouble to 
what the Bishop of Salisbury has to say about lights, the mixed 
chalice, the eastward go and a number of other hotly 
debated points, will find it difficult to be quite as stiffnecked as 
he may have been before. For ourselves, the main fault that we 
have to find with the book is the great use that it makes of the 
Doctrine of the Apostles. If the state of things depicted in that 
singular treatise represents Catholic down to and beyond 
the close of the first century, some very important articles in Dr. 
Wordsworth’s system become untenable. e would venture to 
suggest to him that the prophet of the Doctrine is unknown to 
history, and never existed in the bosom of the Church. 

It is difficult, and perhaps useless, to write a brief notice of 
Canon Driver's Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment in the middle of such a storm as is now raging. People 
must read the book for themselves, and, if they will do this 
carefully, both those who are lamenting and those who are exult- 
ing over the explosion of the Bible will find that they have some- 
thing to think about. The first thing that will strike the reader 
is that Canon Driver's work is as different as possible from the 
lachrymose recklessness of Canon Cheyne. Canon Driver knows 
quite as much Hebrew as Canon Cheyne, if not more, and is quite 
as courageour, but he is vastly superior in that wisdom without 
which the most refined scholarship is of little avail. His temper 
and judgment are all that could be desired. Let us see what he 
says about the Hexateuch—that is to say, the five books of 
Moses, plus Joshua. He starts by observing that “The Hebrew 
historiographer, as we know him, is essentially a compiler or 

er of pre-existing documents, he is not himself an original 

author.” He combined, but did not trouble himself to re-write. 
Hence we find in the same book duplicate narratives and marked 
differences of style. So far we can all of us go. For instance, 
every reader of the Bible is aware that we have two accounts of 
the way in which David was first introduced to Saul, and many, 
if not all, have observed that in some pa’ of Genesis there is 
a preference for the title Lord, in others for the title God. The 
conclusion that Dr. Driver draws from these facts is that the 
Hexateuch, as we possess it, is in the main a combination of 
three documents, which, by a convenient abbreviation, are 
generally referred to by the symbols JE, D, and P. The first and 
third run, in varying proportions, i the whole Hexateuch, 
excepting the book of Deuteronomy. JE is so named from the 
first letters of the words Jehovah and Elohim (Lord and God), 
because it employs in some passages the first, in others the second, 
title, apparently of set purpose. JE itself is probably composite ; 
in this case there are four chief documents, Some suppose that J, 
the Jehovistic writer, belonged to the Northern kingdom; E, the 
Elohistic writer, to the Southern. Both have a strongly marked 
prophetical tinge. “They cast into a literary form the traditions 
respectin Dy of the nation that were current among 
the people.” Some of their materials—for instance, the Ten 
Commandments—existed already in a written form. They date 
probably from the early centuries of the monarchy; “but it 
must remain an sag question whether both may not, in reality, 
be earlier.” D, the author of Deuteronomy, which in the main 
is the work of a single hand, wrote certainly before the eighteenth 

ear of King Josiah (B.c. 621), not later than the reign of 
1 olin ibly between Isaiah and Jeremiah. P, so called 
from the first letter of priest, sometimes spoken of as the Priest] 
Code, is probably the latest of all, though some scholars sti 
assign the main stock of it to the eighth or ninth century. But 
Dr. Driver thinks that, in its completed shape, it is probably not 
earlier than Ezekiel. It will be observed, then, firstly, that, in 
Dr. Driver's view, the literary growth of the Hexateuch covers a 
very long period of time, from the early days of the monarchy, 
or perhaps before, to the Exile; secondly, that before this lite- 
rary growth began there were already in existence certain written 
documents and a national tradition; thirdly, that it does not in 
the least follow that, because P, for instance, was com 
the Captivity, the laws which P records were manufactured at 
that date. On the contrary, “it is based u pre-existi 
Temple usage, and exhibits the form which it finally assumed. 
We need not follow Dr. Driver further, having said enough to 
show the nature and caution of his work on one of the most im- 
portant points at issue. Most le, all who are, like the coneys, 
a timid folk, had better not read the book at all. Those who are 
inclined to sing a pean ora dirge had better make quite sure 
that they know what it is all about. Those who are in 
the faith, true sons of the most learned and reasonable Ch in 
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Christendom, will read and their souls in patience. They 
will listen to Dr. Driver with the respect due to his character 
and attainments, and wait to hear what the next illustrious 
Hebraist has to say. 

Dr. Schaff opens a new series of Studies in Christian Bio- 
graphy with sketches of the lives of St. sostom and St. 
A ine. He has not allowed himself sufficient space. The 
whole volume (it only contains 156 pages) ~~ have been ve: 
well devoted to either of these great names. e consequence is 
that the treatment, though learned and accurate, as all that pro- 
ceeds from Dr. Schaff’s pen must necessarily be, is dry and 
sketchy, and not likely to attract the class of readers who delight 
in concatenations of learning made easy. Indeed, Dr. Schaft, 
with all his erudition and ee sense, is not — at his — 
in bi hy. It is not a happy literary instinct that prom 
the oven that St. Augustine’s “ writings are full of faguelses 

, and rise not seldom to strains of true eloquence,” nor a 
od theological instinct that ranks St. Chrysostom as the greatest 
of the Greek Fathers. It is ney by: error of judgment also to 
d the few pages devoted to the Augustinian system in com- 

ining of his predestinarianism. The reason why “ between St. 
Paul and Luther no divine can be compared with Augustine for 
extent of influence,” so far as this saying of Dr. Harnack’s is 
correct, is that he first clearly and emphatically identified the 
Pauline grace with love. This view, however right and fruitful, 
obviously gives preponderating weight to the Divine element in 
the spiritual life, and, when the Reformation came and the 
Sacramental system of the Church was replaced by individualism, 
issued necessarily in the blackest forms of predestination. Dr. 
Schaff speaks rather as if Augustine were directly responsible 
for all the horrid extravagances of supralapsarian Calvinism. 
This is far from just. 

Lovers of Thomas & Kempis will do well to purchase Mr. 
Wheatley’s Story of the Imitatio Christi. This dainty little 
volume is an introduction to the Imitatio, and dwells at suffi- 
cient but not wearisome length on all the interesting questions 

ted by that masterpiece of devotion. The reader will find 
enough about German mysticism to make him wish for more, 
with a pretty complete account of the foundation of the Brethren 
of the Common Life at Windesheim, and the daughter houses, 
especially Mount St. Agnes, where the Imitatio was written. 
Mr. Wheatley, who is a convinced Thomist, sets out at length 
the arguments by which English students, at any rate, consider 
the claims of Gerson and Gersen to be demolished, tells us all 
that is known about Thomas Hamaercken and his other writings, 
and goes with the zest of a true scholar into the bibliography of 
his subject. The portrait of Thomas which forms the frontis- 
iece, copied by some a process from the picture at 
ruidenberg, exhibits a dovelike simplicity and innocence that 
accord perfectly with the character Sepicted in the Imitatio. 
When Mr. Wheatley gets off his own peculiar ground his touch 
becomes a little uncertain. Thus he is bothered by the fact that 
“the Augustinian Canons claim a great antiquity, even as old as 
the Apostolic Church.” “It is, however, more probable,” he adds, 
“that they were founded by St. Augustine.” Mr. Wheatley 
must carry his modest scepticism a step further, and leok these 
Canons up in his Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 

Pére Didon’s Jesus Christ is already well known on this side 
of the Channel, and, though in these days anybody ought to be 
able to read it in the original language, there are many who 
will be glad to have it in an English translation. People call it 
rhetorical, and so it is; but with the rhetoric peculiar to popular 
French writers and preachers, the rhetoric of ideas, not that of 
adjectives and reduplications, which meen among authors of the 
same class in England. Both styles are bad for p of 
instruction ; but the French style, though less vulgar, is more 
mischievous, because the taint strikes deeper, and affects not the 
outward presentment only but the inward conception. Thus, 
when Pére Didon has to explain his attitude with to 
criticism, he begins by mixing > historical - scientific 
criticism, goes on to vai very e tly about first principles 
and pure reason, and that, is 
absolutely nothing in it. e knowledge displayed throughout 
the book is far below that of our own Geikie or Edersheim. On 
the other hand, the narrative is admirable, suffering the Gospels, 
wherever possible, to speak for themselves, and adding the need- 
ful with spiritual discernment, and 
striking uence. It is the work of a t preacher, speaking 
directly to the conscience and the Ak gy ‘After all this is the 
main thing. We ought to leave our prolegomena at the door of 
the sanctuary as the Orientals leave their shoes, and the only 
fault we have to find with Pére Didon is that he has a way of 
unseasonably reminding us of difficulties which he has little 
power to solve. The work of the translator is very well done. 

In The Apostle Paul M. Sabatier, a distinguished French 
Protestant divine, endeavours to trace a certain development in 
the creed and inward life of the great Apostle, whom we prefer 
to speak of as St. Paul. The learned author is greatly mistaken 
in supposing that no one has yet treated the Epistles from this 
point of view. On the contrary, it is one of the commonplaces 
of theology, both Se who maintain and those who deny 
the authenticity of the Epistles. Some time ago we noticed 
a very —— little book by Dr. Matheson on this very 
pre rem . Sabatier writes from the point of view of a moder- 

y liberal Calvinist, and, though he has not produced a book of 
specially striking character, has a good deal to say that is worth 


. His moderation he shows by accepting the Epistles of 
the Captivity, his liberalism in the epalan thet St. Paul does 
not the resurrection of the wicked, and in the rejection of 
the Pastoral Epistles. Mr. Findlay, the editor, is shocked by 
this sudden fall from virtue, and sets M. Sabatier right in a 
long appendix, with the result of disabling the judgment of his 
witness on other controverted points. M. Sabatier gives a clear and 
sensible account of St. Paul’s theology as far as grace, 
justification, and so forth; but, like most writers on Paulinism, 
omits to — why these highly-explosive doctrines did not 
blow the Church into fragments till after the Reformation. 
There was something in the Apostle’s system which acted as a 
safeguard, something which St. Augustine kept and the Reformers 
discarded ; and any analysis of the Apostolic teaching which does 
not give this something its proper place and importance can only 
be regarded as lamentably deficient. 

The Jewish Religion, by M. Friedliinder, gives a lucid and 
orderly account of the faith, festivals, worship, and usages of 
the modern orthodox Jews. It shows, among other things, how 
completely devout Jews ignore Wellhausen and all his works. 
They have outlived so man i 

A new volume (the fourth) of Mr. Martineau’s Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses has appeared. 

Our list of Sermons is rather a long one, and contains several 
noteworthy volumes. We may give precedence to two distin- 
guished preachers, whose memory is cherished by all those among 
us to whom philosophic insight and sound scholarship are dear. 
Mr. Aubrey Moore’s Message of the Gospel (London: Percival & 
Co.) contains sermons specially addressed to clergymen, some of 
co read with more advan’ by yo clergymen or 
candidates for Orders than then, and 
cellently practical discourses. The name of Mr. W. H. Simcox 
is perhaps less widely known than that of Mr. Moore, but his 
books on the philology of the New Testament are highly valued 
by those who can judge. His Sermons (The Cessation of 
Prophecy, and other Sermons. London : Hodder & Stoughton) were 
delivered to simple audiences in little country churches. They well 
deserve to be introduced to a wider circle. They are very unlike- 
most published sermons, and their grave style, simple scriptural 
faith, and modest learning may serve as a pattern to a good 
many preachers. The sermons on the Living Sacrifice and 
Spiritual Unselfishness speak with peculiar force to those who 
know in what spirit the author bore Fis lon and fatal infirmity. 

Another instructive volume is Dr. R. W. Dale’s Fellowship with 
Christ (London: Hodder & Stoughton). In these discourses— 
for though they have texts in orthodox fashion, and were followed 
in some cases by a collection, they are hardly what we call 
sermons—Dr. Dale deals with a considerable beg subjects— 
the Atonement, Unity, Mission Work, John Wesley, Social 
Science and others, pretty nearly everything except politics. The 
Dissenting preacher gives to his congregation what the Church 
ee sends to the magazine. But Dr. Dale is always worth 

ing. 

Me Maurice's well-known Sermons Preached in Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel are being re-issued in six volumes (London: Macmillan & 
Co.) We have received the first. 

We have to acknowledge also Happiness in the Spiritual Life, a 
series of practical Lenten Addresses delivered at St. Nicholas 
Church, Liverpool, by the Rev. W. C. Ingram, Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough and Vicar of St. Matthew's, Leicester (London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co.); Short Sermons for Children, pictur- 
== and attractive but hardly direct enough, by the Rev. H. J. 

ilmot-Buxton, Vicar of St. Giles-in-the-Wood, North Devon 
(London: Skeffington & Son). Very similar in character is The 
Master's Message, by the same author (London: Skeffin & 
Son); Sermons for the Christian Year, 2 vols. by the Rev. A. 
Noel Hunt, Curate of St. Mary’s, Tenby (London: Skeffington & 
Son) ; Pain, its Mystery and Meaning; and Other Sermons, by 
the Rev. J. E. Foster (London: Nisbet & Co.); Str Short 
Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, by the Rev. J. J. Soden, Vicar of 
Little Melton, Norfolk (London; Skeffington & Son); On the 
Way Home, by the Rev. W. H. Jones (London: Skeffington & 
Son); and My Note-Book (London: T. Fisher Unwin), a collec- 
tion of materials for use in the pulpit, by Dr. Austin Phelps, an 
American minister. Dr. Phelps tells his readers that a Presby- 
terian or Congregational pastor must make his pulpit a power 
the vitality of its subjects and the density of its thinking. 
Density seems an odd intellectual merit; but when pulpits 
think even the densest thought must be remarkable. 

The remaining books on our list are The Peace of the Church, 
by the Rev. W. R. Huntington, Rector of Grace Church, New 
York (London : Nisbet & Co.),a plea for the union of all the 
Protestant communities in America on the fourfold basis of 
Scripture, Apostles’, and Nicene, but not Athanasian, Creed, the 
two Sacraments, and the historic Episcopate; The Inheritance of 
the Saints, by L. P., with preface by Canon Scott Holldnd 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co.), a collection of well-selected 
extracts on the subject of the Communion of Saints; Mother, 
Home, and Heaven, by the Rev. G. E. Jelf, Canon of Rochester 

London: Innes & Co.), a volume which ought to find 
avour with devout ladies; Christianity and B ism, by T. 
Sterling Berry, D.D. (London: 8. P. OC. K.), one of the Chri 
tian Knowledge Society’s excellent manuals; St. Paul's Song of 


3 5 a meditative commentary on the eighth chapter of Romans, 
| by J. R. Macduff, D.D. (London: Nisbet & Co.) ; Temperantia, 
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by the Rev. H. H. Gowen (London: Skeffington & Son); The 
Citizenship of Infants, a compendium of Pzdobaptist 


ent, by the Rev. Dou Macleane, Fellow of Pembroke 
Co. ord (London: The Church Printing ——e ; The 
and Work of the Pries in the 


Ancient Fathers on the Office 
Church of Christ, by Edward Male (London: Skeffington & man): 
But Howif the Gospelsare Historic? (Edinburgh : David Douglas 

The A of the Christian Religion, by the Rev. J. MacGregor, 
D.D., Columba Church, Oamaru (Edin —_ T. & T. Clark) ; 
and Sheol versus Hades, by S. F. Pells (London: Digby & Long). 


TWO CAT BOOKS.* 


ie anybody can furnish us with intelligence as to “ Hattie 
Brown, a young lady of colour, recently deceased at the age 
of fourteen,” he shall be rewarded. Mr. W. J. Linton, who has 
edited and illustrated the work of Miss Brown; Messrs, Law- 
rence & Bullen, who have published that work, ought to know. 
But, if they do, they are obstinately dumb. She was, we are 
told, a young lady of colour. Are young ladies of colour, before 
their decease at the age of fourteen, usually intimate with the works 
of Mr. Stephen Hawes and Mr. Thomas Watson? We know not. All 
we know is that one white gentleman, whom it would be rude to 
call old, but who is not in his first youth, and has attained some 
celebrity as an engraver, is certainly not unacquainted either 
with the Hecattompathia (smoke that tom in connexion with 
Catoninetales). But no matterfor that. Hattie Brown (st Hattie 
Brown y a) had a cat of the name of Kokrobyn, the sorrowful 
and successive departing of whom from out of his nine lives is 
the theme of this poem. We particularly request that no serious 
person will attempt to read it, for failure will be the ultimate 
result, and wrath or bewilderment the mesne profit. Each fytte 
is told in different metre; each is extravagant in subject; each 
is sprinkled with the most outrageous puns on almost every 

in which the syllable c-a-t appears, or into which it can be 
twisted; each ig armed with extremely learned notes ; and each 
is head-and-tail-pieced, not with a bootless calf (as Princess Ida 
was wedded), but with a bootiful cat or cats. As to the most 
suitable cat’s-metre tastes may vary. The seventh fytte—in 
Spenserians and dealing in the most utterly unexpected manner 
with beetles—may win the palm with some, with others the 
Skeltonian third. But amateurs of nonsense (may their order 
flourish) can hardly go wrong as to the iflastrations. The title- 
vignette of the Nine Mewses has a Ropsian quality, as of the 
great Félicien, not in his most outrageous mood, which is rare 
in 7 gravers. The two ornaments on pp. 17 and 18, “ Cat- 
god: Purrsepolis,” and “from Pussé Church, Gironde” (why 
“ Gironde”? as though from “ Giron ” ? Cats being fond of laps ?) 
may divideadmirers. The cat in the bag, on p. 48, though small, 
is too terrible. But the fit reader can ly go wrong in Cato- 
ninetales ; the unfit one will assuredly never go right. 

“Graham R. Tomson,” whom we understand to be a lady, 
has secured one of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s not uncomely “ Cameo ” 
volumes to be dedicated to the cat. It is rather profusely illus- 
trated with cat studies by Arthur Tomson, who is to be com- 
mended more on the fortitude with which he has refused and 
rejected the purely conventional cat of all but a few designers, 
than on the success with which he has followed the cat-naturalism 
of Lambert, Madame Ronner, and the other latter-day naturalists 
or impressionists of cat-portraiture. Mr. Tomson has seen his cats 
with considerable success; but his hand has not always been 
obedient to his eye. Animal-drawing of this kind, however, is 
one of the most difficult of accomplishments. As for the 
text, it is necessarily composed for the most of very well- 
known matter—all, it should be said, in verse, but preceded by a 
prose introduction full of that rather miscellaneous learning, 
not always, we think, quite de bon aloi, which literary 
ladies love, and some lite gentlemen do not seem to hate. 
There is matter both French and English in the pretty little 
book. Gray’s pensive Selima, of course, leads off, and is followed 
by Cowper’s two well-known and most —— cat-pieces, the 
only fault of which is the poet’s habit of using French words, 
for which tice, it is well known, there is no excuse, least of 
all when ap eam to be wanted. In very different style from 
Gray, if not so different from Cowper, there is Calverley’s 
pathetic “Sad Memories,” and a catalogue of many others, old 
and new. Mrs. Tomson contributes some ble copies of 

, records how he han a cat for killing a . Then 
Sar not hang Mr. Monkhouse for killing the cat P “aa 
e French pieces open with Ronsard’s avowal, less of his 
hatred to cats (as Mrs. Tomson seems to think), than of his 
being one of the unlucky people who are physically affected by 
them. But the jewels of this section are, of course, Baudelaire's 
wonderful cat-poems, It is almost a pity that Mrs. Tomson has 
added some others which are pretty certainly mere pastiches 
after Baudelaire, and would never bave been written if his had 
not existed as models. Still, they fill up a pleasant collection, as 
worthy of its important and agreeable su as any such thing 
could be within the space. 
* Catoninetales: a Domestic Epic. By Hattie Brown. Edited and 
Tllustrated by W. J. Linton. London: Lawrence & Bullen, 
Concerning Cuts, Selected by Graham R. Tomson and Illustrated by 
Arthur Tomson, London: Fisher Unwin. . 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL.* 


HE only disagreeable thing to an author about a literary 
T sasntes te that the work which has succeeded always remains 
the most persistent and the most conspicuous rival to his next 
candidate for success. All the world will read David Grieve and 
will fall to comparing it with Robert Elsmere. This is inevitable, 
and the author must console herself, whatever the result of the 
comparison, with the reflection that, had it not been for Robert 
Elsmere, perhaps not more than half the world would now be aski 
for David Grieve. For our own part, this tribute due once paid 
to the conspicuous rival, we shall leave the comparison alone and 
consider the work entirely on its own merits. It is called the 
history of one man; it is in reality the history of a great many 
men and several women, All these men and all these women 
are clearly, distinctly, and _—— drawn; there is not from 
the beginning to the end of the long gallery of its in the 
book a single one which is not highly finished ; there is nothing 
woolly, blurred, or indistinct ; one understands quite clearly what 
the author had in her mind; one perceives, as well, that the 
figure in her own mind had become clear and distinct, not before 
she put pen to paper, but before she gave the its last revise, 
This, as —- novelist will understand, is very high commenda- 
tion, ially when we consider the great number of characters 
which here play their parts. There are within these at 
least twenty-five finished portraits, besides careful ske of 
artists, — gentlemen and ladies, working men and working 

irls. It is in the elaboration of these portraits that Mrs. Humphry 
ard shows her weakness as well as her strength. Few writers 
can equal her in the presentation of her characters; few writers 
only those which really belong to the bi hy proper—su 
as hehe, Hannah, Louie, Ancrum, Pao are all 
strongly marked from the outset, and under all circumstances 
they act and talk consistently with the reader's first impression. 
Take the behaviour of Hannah, for instance, when, after many 
ears, her niece pours out long-pent-up wrath and hurls in her 
ies the sordid miseries of her childhood. Hannah is consistent. 
Hannah remains superior to the girl whom she had treated so 
badly. “‘A racklesome, natterin’ creetur as ivir I seed,’ she said 
calmly. ‘I allus tolt tha, Reuben Grieve, what hoo’d come to. 
‘It’s bred in her—that’s yan thing to be hodden i’ mind. But I'll 
shift her in double quick sticks if she ever cooms meddlin’ i’ my 
house, Reuben Grieve—soa yo know.’” And, again, in the 
pitiless delineation of the poor ionate Louie, as she is in 
the first page, so she is in the end when she speaks for the last 
time before she kills herself—always selfish, avid of enjoyment, 
ungoverned. But there are not only twenty-five portraits in the 
book, there are at least twenty-five stories; namely, the story 
belonging to each portrait. Thus, there is the story of David's 
father, that of his mother, of Louie, of Lucy, of ’Lias, of Dora, 
of Elise, of Montjoie, of the painter Regaault, who is dragged in 
rather clumsily to say things great and lofty, of Daddy, John, 


Ancrum, Barbier, and the rest. In real life everybody, it is true, 
has his own story—take his story from a man, and what is he P— 
therefore, why not in fiction? But this book is called the history 


of one man. Here, in fact, lies the weakness which we have 
8 ted. We expect, in every biography, that the central figure 
shall be always present; in every chapter, in every page, the 
skilful biographer never suffers the mind of the r to be for 
one moment diverted from the consideration of the central i, 
or so; he a great quantity of adventures, and is 
resented of but all through, 
m inning to end, he has continually to stand aside while 
somebody else's story is told. The consequence is that the 
interest and curiosity which are awakened at the outset are 
always suffered to decay, and even die out, instead of being kept 
alive and fanned. From the artistic point of view, this is, of 
course, a very grave fault. If, however, the work is to be con- 
sidered as a collection of admirable studies rather than the story 
of a singlé soul, this fault disappears. 
As for the author’s own opinions, and the form of 
ment taken by David Grieve, these are matters which may 
settled by every reader for himself as he pleases. The book may 
per by some be as a problem in heredity. In that 
case it should have called “David and Louie”; also, in 
that case, one would point to the well-known tendency of sons to 
take after the mothers and daughters to take after the fathers, 
whereas Mrs. Ward makes David the faithful successor and the 
exact image of his father Sandy, while Louie is the successor 
in every point of her mother Louise. Moreover, the succession 
is slavish. The daughter follows her mother with the same 
temperament—* Is there anything,” David asks, “more t 
nous than temperament?”—with the same craving for ) won 
finery, and pleasure; with the same vices and the same terrible 
end. But the note of the book is not heredity. That is only one 
of the conditions. The true note—the note intended by the 
author—is revealed in the last page. “ It seemed to David that 
he had been taught of God through natural affection, thro 
tance, through sorrow, through the constant energies of 


intellect.” What sorrows there are; what repentan suffer- 
ings, sins, heartsearchings, and brain-cudgellings David passes 


through, we leave to our readers to find out for themselves. 
* The Hi David Grieve. Mrs. Humphry Ward. vols. 
London: Smith, ider, & Co 1892. 
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They will find more than this. They will find thoughts that 
stimulate and burn; and, amid a good deal that 
is dull and a good that is superfluous, they will find a fear- 
less grappling with the things that are, treated as only a woman, 


VOUS SAVEZ* 


“ TES Be lent francais—en ajoutant ‘ vous savez.’” 
M. Mactelinek writes and instead of 
adding “vous savez,” he almost always repeats any line whi 
ms to be more than usually commsmegion.” Mr. Hall 
Caine, who, “ for fault of a better sponsor,” as he observes, in a 
style worthy of his author, “introduces” two of M. Maeterlinck’s 
plays, The Pri Maleine and The Intruder, to British readers, 
in translations by and Mr. William Wilson 
respectively, calls this feature “startling repetitions, suggesting 
varying re of voice in the quban” Our readers, if they 
deign to follow the present undertaking to its end, will see plenty 
of these, and be able to judge of their effect. It should be men- 
tioned “that the Princess was a youthful effort, that it -is an 
episode in five acts and not a drama,” and that it isa far more 
surprising piece of work than The Intruder, to which, however, 
Mr. Caine devotes nearly the whole of his introductory eulogium. 
He—Mr. Caine—wishes it to be understood that M. Maeterlinck 
is not “a Belgian Shakespeare.” If he were, he would be a 
dreadful thing, for there are “whole groups of modern Shake- 
speares,” and “we have found them out; they are all cousin- 
ans,” 

The play, or episode, Princess Maleine, begins with two officers 
pacing Pa ihe eiene of the castle,” in order, apparently, to 
give late comers time to get to their seats, as they have nothing 
to do with the story, and do not appear again. After they have 
exchanged observations upon the weather, Stephano says, “ Lo! 
lo! Vanox!” and, according to the stage direction, “ AG comet 

before the Castle.” Stephano recognizes it as “the same 
we saw the other night,” and immediately afterwards “[a shower 
of stars appears to fall upon the Castle.” This goes on, the two 
gentlemen discoursing pleasantly upon portents, until “ [the 
windows of the castle, all ablaze at the further end of the ‘ 
are suddenly blown into pieces. Great .” Princess Maleine 
is then seen running away, “ dishevelled and in tears,” and then, 
while “the shower of stars proceeds uninterruptedly,” King 
Hjalmar comes out of the castle, and says, “ Now then, my horses, 
my horses! Let me begone! Let mebe gone! Let me be gone! 
And I leave you Maleine, with her green face and her white lashes! 
And I leave you with your old Godeliva. But waitawhile! .. .” 
(Here his Majesty becomes incoherent.) “Old Godeliva” is the 
wife of King Marcellos, who was King Hjalmar’s host on this 
occasion, and Maleine is their daughter, who was to have been 
married to, and has in fact fallen in love with, Prince 
King Hjalmar’s son. After the quarrel already indicated, King 
Hj , who is in love with a wicked old Queen named 
determines that Prince Hjalmar shall marry Ann’s daughter 
Uglyane, of the Prince—Angus, his friend, 
observes paradoxically, “ Yes, Uglyane is pretty.” Between the 
scenes of the first act King Hjalmar goes back to the castle and 
kills King Marcellos and Queen Godeliva, and Maleine somehow 
finds herself: in a dark tower above the tops of the trees with a 
Nurse. With some difficulty they knock a hole in the wall and 
look out. Maleine remarks, “Oh, it’s a furnace, and I feel as 
though purple mills were revolving before my eyes,” and then 
they talk like this :— 

Maleine. 1 see the lighthouse. 

Nurse. You see the lighthouse ? 

Maleine. Yes; 1 think ’tis the lighthouse. 

Nurse. But, if so, you must see the city. 

Maleine. I cannot see the city. 

Nurse. Don’t you see the city ? 

Maleine. 1 do not. 

Nurse. Can’t you see the belfry ? 

Maleine. No. 

Nurse. This is wonderful. 
If we had not been told that the author of this was M. Maeter- 
linck, we should certainly have supposed it to be the work of 
M. Ollendorff. 
_ An early scene in the second act shows “Kine HyaLmar and 
QuzEEN ANN discovered, clasped in each other's arms.” 

Ann. O my own glorious conquerer ! 


King. Ann! 
rome are! Your son! 


Enter Prince HJaLMAr ; he walks towards an open window, heedless 
of Kine and QuEEN. 

Prince Hjalmar. It is raining; there is a burial in the cemetery. Two 
abe have been dug and the sound of the dies irw is wafted into the 
use. There is nothing but the cemetery to be seen from any of the 
windows ; it is eating into the very gardens of the castle ; and here are 
the latest tombstones reaching down as far as the pond. They are opening 

the coffin; I shall close the window. 
antithesis, After 


Literature may be defied to beat the concludi 
a brief Hamlet-King-and-Queen discussion the scene changes 


"© The Princess Maleine. A Drama in five acts. And The Intruder. 
A Drama in one act. By Maurice Maeterlinck. With an Introduction 
by Hall Caine. London: William Heinemann. 1892. 
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to a village street, where Maleine and the nurse, having come 
out of the tower and travelled through a forest, are alarmed 
by a “Cowkeeper,” who threatens to bathe in their presence. 
rtune row in a public-house called the “ Blue Lion Inn” 
distracts attention from this unmannerly person, and, it is to be 
hoped, causes him to abandon his intention. Maleine on Amana 
herself as a waiting-maid, and enters the service of Uglyane, 
whom she personates in order to meet Prince Hjalmar in a park 
at night by a waterfall. The following is a characteristic ex- 
tract from their conversation :— 
Maleine. I am afraid. 
Hijalmar, Yet we are in the park. 
aleine. Are there walls round the ? 
Hjalmar. To be sure; there are walls and ditches round the park. 
faleine. And can nobody enter ? 
a Nay ; but there are many unknown things that enter, in spite 


Maleine. My nose is bleeding. 

rey our nose bleeding ? 

‘aleine. Yes. Where can my handkerchief be ? 

Hjalmar, Let us go to the pond, 

After some more talk of this kind she confesses that she is not 
Uglyane, but Maleine,and Hjalmar says, “O heavens! O heavens! 
O heavens! What have I escaped from to-day! What a stone yoo 
have rolled away to-night! O heavens! What a grave have I 
risen from to-day! Maleine! Maleine! What shall we do now? 
Maleine! I believe I am in heaven heart-deep.” She answers 
“Qh! and so do I,” whereupon, according to the stage-direction, 
the “ Waterfall is heard sobbing strangely, and then expires.” 
It has already splashed them, use they kissed each other 
earlier in the scene, and no one can wonder that its most eccentric 
and even unseemly behaviour on this occasion evokes the follow- 
ing tirade :— 
Both [turning round]. Oh! 

From this point the plot becomes uproarious, but extremely 
obscure. Act III. sc. 4, which appears to be inserted @ propos de 
bottes, consists only of a soliloquy by a physician, in whose house 
the scene is laid. Neither he nor it come into the play at any 
other moment, but his soliloquy is surprising, and begins thus :— 

She has urged me to give her some poison. Some mystery hovers about 
the castle, and I fancy its walls are about to fall upon our heads, And woe 
to the little ones in the house! Strange rumours are already floating 
round us, and it appears to me that on the other side of this world they 
are beginning to feel a little disturbed about adultery. Meanwhile, the 

le here are sinking into misery up to their lips; and the old King 

will die in the Queen’s bed before the month is out. 
The end of it all is that King Hjalmar and Queen Ann get 
into Maleine’s bedroom and strangle her, and while they are 
doing it “[The Madman appears at the window, which has 
remained open, and suddenly giggles.” The last two acts are 
played in a sort of pantomime rally of thunder and lightning, 
an eclipse of the moon, seven nuns running about the p 
singing, roofs and turrets falling, and bridges collapsing, which 
causes “ An Old Woman” to say “This is Doomsday,” and “ An 
Old Peasant” to assert that “Great calamities are brooding !” 
At last, the murder of Maleine being discovered, Hjalmar stabs 
Ann, with much and monotonous bad language, and afterwards 
stabs himself. The King gets madder than ever, and no wonder; 
for when he says “Oh! here's sunrise!” the consequence is 
“(Sun enters the chamber.” The concluding stage direction will 
tax the stage-carpenter less, but deserves reproduction, along with 
the very reasonable tag wherewith Angus, his friend, concludes 
the spoken part of the entertainment :— 

— Another night such as this, and all our heads will have turned 
white. 

Exeunt all, save the Nuns, who begin singing the Miserere, while carryi 
towards the bed, The sounding. Nightingales 
are heard warbling without. A cock jumps on the window-sill and crows. 

The Intruder is a comparatively sober piece of work, and 
though odd in the reading here and there, contains nothing to be 
compared with the joyous larks of Princess Maleine. A blind 
grandfather keeps hearing uncanny noises (and saying the same 
thing twice over) unti) his sick daughter, in the room on the left, 
dies unexpectedly, and his dumb dson, in the room on the: 
right, like the “issues ” of the late Mr. Justice Onoocool Chunder 

ookerjee, “ does loudly howl.” Before these things happen the 
nerves of a father, an uncle, and three daughters have been 
thoroughly upset by their relative’s unpleasant fancies. It is a 
grim piece of work, and not without an impression in reading. 
But Princess Maleine, properly put on the stage, and acted wi 
spirit, would be more fun than a shipload of monkeys. 


SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS.* 
I noticing the ment of this volume the largest share 


of praise is due to Mr. Andrew "s preface. Mr. Lang is 
a Scot, and if his estimate of Burns has at times a suspicious 
taint of his “Anglican” surroundings and sympathies, he yet 


takes his stand firmly on his birthright, and from that position 
speaks to his countrymen in words of appreciative criticism. Mr. 

es his subject ae “ a canny Scot.” should—he knows 
his countrymen. He reminds them of what Mr. Arnold said of 
Homer, and tells them that their danger is likewise that of 


* Selected Poems of Robert Burns. With an Introduction by Andrew 
Lang. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 
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admiring Burns “too like barbarians,” but the shuddering and 
brackets himself 


indignant Scot at once notices that Mr. Lang 

with this “barbarian” horde. Later on in the same passage he 
mningles the courage of his nationality with the subtlety of the 
Jesuit by asserting that Burns is no provincial poet ; but that some 
of his admirers are provincial in their uncritical admiration, and 
even manage to make their hero appear provincial. 

No countryman of Burns can read through this charming and 
truthful preface, or enjoy the grace and humour of Mr. Lang’s 
utterances at the dinner given on Monday by the Edinburgh 
Burns Club on the anniversary of the birth of Burns, without 
feeling grateful that the poet's undying laurels should be watered 
and tended by hands so worthy of the task. And this being so, 
they may take to heart the reproofs and warnings whick we 
have referred to above, and act on the practical hints with which 
Mr. oy pee his address. We would specially recommend that 
part of this preface in which Mr. Lang touches on the oft-told 
tale of Burns’s “moral character,” as dealing with this shortly, 
and with true insight. Burns, he says, was “the son of a 
peasant,” brought up in the natural surroundings of his station, 
and amid the temptations offered by his own character, and 
the conditions of the life which he led. We have no sym- 
pathy with those who seem to think that because a man gives 
to the world, in prose or verse, the thoughts which embody his 

ence of life, as he has found it ; because he sings of the bitter 
and the sweet, the failure and the victory, the fault with its 
penitence, they are justified in attaching “ history” 
to every poetic image, and in snivelling over faults they have 
neither the manliness to commit nor the honest virtue to repent 
of. Burns was capable of the deepest passion and of the coarsest 
sensuality, and unfortunately his lyre was attuned to both moods. 
It is needless to say that the higher note is the one which has 
lived and spoken to the hearts of his countrymen ; and if one set 
of busybodies had not gathered together every written scrap, and 
the other set had not occupied their gross imaginations with 
fitting them to each incident invented, or supposed to be histo- 
rial, of Burns's career, they would not have earned the con- 
tempt of all wholesome-minded people, and the bard would not 
have suffered at their unhallowed hands, “His relations with 
women, no doubt, are complex enough.” That is almost a 
truism of more than half the world, and is likely to be true 
till the moon again stands still in Ajalon. If we thought 
at right or expedient, we believe we could prove that Mr. Lang 
does scant justice to Burns’s relations with , Armour, There 
was in them more happiness than is implied in “ making the best 
of it”; but we prefer to leave the subject with the words which 
close this touching — the lips that kissed, the hearts that 
broke, are dust ; only the songs survive.” 

The songs live, and hearts for all time will echo to the truth 
of the words so alive with pathos and beauty :— 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 
we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

What need or object is there in asking of whom and to whom 
these words were written? They are written of humanity, and 
to those whose hearts beat in tune with these words of aching 
desolation. No name or history is needed, and the finer nature 
recoils from the sacrilege of plumbing the depths from which they 


sprang. 
We regret certain carelessnesses in the printin ; it is perha 
“provincial” to have a prejudice in of Lockhart’s 
being habitually spelt with its aspirant, but if it be a prejudice we 
must plead guilty. 

Mr. Lang says in his speech :—“ For my sins I lately published 
a book—a selection from Burns's poetry.” We hope, before we 
have done with Mr. Lang here, to bring one special sin in this 
book home to him. We hope to deal faithfully with him in the 
matter, and that he will submit to the chastening with the same 
patience we have recommended to his fellow-countrymen, whom 
he accuses of provincialism. 

_ As to his “ selection,” Mr. admits at once that no selec- 
tion can be satisfactory. We would like to hear his reasons for 
“ Holy Dr. Hornbook,” and, on 

same principles, why he inserted “The Jolly Beggars” and 
the “ Epistle to John Rankin.” But, given that. @ poem is in- 
serted, Mr. Lang will agree with us that the best version ought 
to be used, and we cannot understand how he was “so left to 
himself” as to put “Scots whae hae” in the version to which 
Burns altered the “Ode” at the request of his “ unfriend” 
Thomson, in order to make it suit the tune of “ Lewie Gordon.” 
Mr. Lang is frank. In his speech he says:—“The poem is not, 
somehow, one of my own especial favourites.” We are sorry for 
Mr. Lang. The best of men have their failings, and bad taste 
is not a moral fault. But Mr. Lang was too true a poet, too 
patriotic a Scot, in quoting the lines to make Bruce request his 
army to advance as “ Caledonian on wi’ me.” His soldiers would 

‘think him a Bauldy,” says Christopher North. He gave the 
right version, which he has not allowed to appear in his selec- 
tion, “ Let him on wi’ me.” We have said we believe Mr. Lang 
has the co of his race, but it would be mere brutal insen- 
sibility which would enable a man to face a Scotch audience 
(and after dinner), and misquote these words. No true Scot but 
would have sent trencher and glass at his head. 

_ It may be argued that Burns himself wrote this travesty, but 
it was not his first and best inspiration, and was only done, 


as is remarked in one edition of the poems, 
son worried Burns till he prevailed on him to spoil his ode 
by squaring it down to the amateur fiddler's priggish 
It may os ee though not forgivable, to allow this 
version, burdening the last line of every verse, and diluting its 
force with a senseless pleonasm, in a book of Scotch songs, but it 
is unpardonable in a selection of Burns's poetry, collected for the 
reader, not the music-hall singer. 

We remember hearing one “ Anglicized Scot” ying, that he 
never could help feeling that when Burns wanted a rhyme he 
invented a new Scotch word. Of the glossary to this volume, 
we must make the remark that, apparently, when its compiler 
was at fault he invented a meaning. It is a constant source of 
indignation to the Scot, and a pitfall to the “ base Saxon.” Haggi 
is defined “ as a kind of — Any one requiring a transla- 
tion of haggis ought not to be allowed to read Burns, or should be 
doomed to watch one or more “ charging down, hill.” Gowan is 
a word which, we should think, has me common to the 
Engli king world; but, any one who still needs a glossary 
for it will find it here absurdly called “wild flower.” The 

isy is, undoubtedly, “a wild flower” ; but all wild flowers are nct 
daisies. In some cases sheer nonsense is made of lines ; “ beets” 
is translated “boots,” when it ought to be “ adds fuel to a fire.” 
It would be tedious to multiply instances ; suffice it to say, the 
glossary must be read with caution, and never trusted. 

If this volume has faults, which, as Mr. Lang humorously 
states, “irritate one Scot or another,” the most “ perfervid Scot” 
may feel, as a whole, that it is fully representative of the great 
Scots poet, and that it appears in a form which is likely to commend 
itself to the intellectual weakness of the English-speaking por- 
tion of the Empire, who require their Burns diluted and ex- 
plained. We believe that, next to the Scots, the English 7 
ciate Burns fully and gladly, when they understand Sim. 
it been his unhappy lot to be born in these times, London might 
have made a lion +f him—from this fate he was saved. “ His 
magnificent genius would have been frittered my fd the struggle 
for life.” It is well with him; he has, in Mr. "s excellent 
words, “ received what he would have valued more than wealth, 
or ease, or an inglorious life ; he has added renown to the coun 
he loved, and for himself has gained that immortal garland w 
is not to be run for without dust and sweat.” He is not likely to 
be forgotten in any land, at home or beyond seas, where Celt and 
Saxon and Lowlander cl hands and sing, “Should auld 


acquaintance be forgot, and days of auld lang syne ?” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


N the midst of sorrow and sickness “ Gyp”(1) appears like 
a ministering angel, holding a little book in her hand. The 
subject of the little book is a little dangerous ; and we shall not 
deny that, in her benevolent endeavours to expand the spleen of 
her readers, “ Gyp” has occasionally indulged in situations and 
expressions which would not have pleased the elder Mrs. 
Newcome. Nor is the whole dozen of pieces = equal in 
attraction, even if this consideration be set aside. e last story 
or dialogue, for instance, “ Le docteur tant pour cent,” where 
the hero succumbs, on the one hand, to the influence of an 
avaricious “ crack” — (who uperates at any hazard and 
gives the doctors who cal] him in a share of the fee), on the other 
to the grumbling and greed of a detestable wife, is too serious and 
too painful for its merry company. But most are excellent. The best 
of all, we think, is “ L’amateur,” where the excellent M. de 
Maniakry discourses with such eloquence and conviction on eczema, 
gout, rheumatism, and other terrifying topics, that a beautiful 
person, before the eyes of her lover, gives him a private appoint- 
ment under the impression that he is of the faculty. e ad- 
ventures of “Le bon — too—who deranges his day and 
goes without his breakfast to visit a fair patient who has nothing 
whatever the matter with her—are good comedy ; as are those of 
“Le gaffeur,” who, his tact not matching his impudence, gets his 
ears soundly boxed by an opera-dancer, and fails to meet the 
open advances of 4 great lady. “Le roublard,” a perfectly un- 
scrupulous fellow, who always falls on his feet, is also , 
“Gyp” has opened the series, probably on purpose, with a sketch 
of the stock doctor of French novels, “ bourru,” but beneficent, 
and we must not forget “Le politique.” This, while it edges in 
a little of the author's Boulangism, contains one of her very best 
contrast-satires between the old dowager of eighty-four, still 
sound of heart and (with a few feathers in it) of head, and the 
young doctor who has neither head nor heart. 

We have before us three more volumes of the wonderfully 
cheap and, for their purpose, doubtless remarkably good series of 
Classiques — (2), which MM. Lecdne et Oudin publish, 
which M. Emile Faguet does (or did, for his name does not now 
appear on the covers) generally edit, and the separate volumes of 
which have been p such scholars as M. Faguet himeelf, 
as M. Edouard Rod, as M. James Darmesteter, and (in one of the 
cases before us) as M.de Lescure. They are, as we may have 
pointed out before, something in the way of our own “Men o- 


(1) Ces bons docteurs, Par “Gyp.” Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

2) Classi populaires—Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. Par M. de 
Par Morillot.  Hérodete. Par ¥. Corréard. 
Paris: Lecéne et Oudin. 
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Letters ” series and its imitators, but fuller, more abundantly 
furnished with extract and abstract, and rather more carefully 
adapted to that condition of increasing ignorance on all sub- 
jects which appears to be the result of civilization, education, 
and the printing press. By this we do not of course mean that 
the volumes themselves display i ce, very far from it. But 
they amiably lay themselves out to anticipate and remedy ignor- 
ance ; and if such a thing were possible, which we fear it is not, 
they would repair the defects of educational smattering well 
enough. The different subjects naturally lend themselves to and 
duly receive different treatment. M. Senter has had chiefly 
to —- a summary interspersed with abundant translated extracts ; 
M. Morillot, besides this, an exposé and criticism of a literary 
attitude (which, let us note in ing, he has done with great 
good sense on the whole); M. de Lescure both these, and also 
the history of a curious life and character. All were well 
qualified for their task and all have done it well. M. de Lescure 
indeed will never induce us to like that nasty little book, Paud et 
Virginie; but of course its rancid sentiment ought not to make 
any one blind to its literary ability. 

ere is no question about the use of books on commercial 
French ; or, rather, there is no question of the great gulf fixed in 
French, as in other languages, between the literary tongue and 
the commercial lingo. A man may know his French literature 
monsous well, from Villehardouin to Victor Hugo, and yet be 
“stumped” ifhe is asked what is the French for an account which 
is allowed to be overdrawn, or if he meets in an ambiguous context 
with the phrase “les tirés.” There might be three ways of giving 
the required information, y boy ag my and phrase-book, by letters, 
and by dialogue. The first is the driest, and is now out of 
fashion, but we are not sure that it is not the best; the other 
two are the commonest. Mr. Whitfield’s book (3) is not free 
from some drawbacks especially likely to affect a book drawn 
from foreign sources—such as that his matter does not always 
seem quite natural, that his English is sometimes rather too 
slangy with what may be called book slang, and that his English 
idioms are sometimes not English at all. But the collection of 


French commercial phrases is large and good. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Mot readers of historical stories are agreed that the more 
romance there is mixed with the history the more agreeable 
is the result. They can easily have too much of the latter, while 
of the good things of romance it is scarce possible they should 
suffer a surfeit. Mr. Howard Pyle’s Men of Iron (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, & Oo.) observes this sound rule. This is a story of the 
fortunes of a young Englishman who is attached to the household 
of a powerful nobleman during the reign of the fourth Henry. 
Young Myles Falworth is of the stuff of which heroes were made 
in those bracing times. Wonderful and rapid is his rise to 
knightly distinction, as befits a hero in romance. But the author 
has plausibly prepared the way for the advancement of his hero, 
pos designed a picturesque setting for a stirring story. The 
training of young Falworth, the sports and brawls of his comrades, 
ther with some stout fighting, are described with excellent 
spirit. Indeed, with arms and armour, fencing and tilting, the 
author deals in generous fashion, and not in a dry antiquarian 
style. The concluding combat, in which the hero vanquishes his 
father’s enemy, the Earl of Alban, after some untoward accidents, 
in unexpected circumstances, is as tremendous and moving a 
duello as could be desired by those who delight in poetic retribu- 
tion. Such, at least, is the impression it produces on the lay 
mind, not well informed as to the lethal capacity of that fearful 
weapon, the hand-gisarm. Mr. Pyle, who illustrates his story 
with some capital drawings, depicts the final stage of the encounter 
in the frontispiece, not omitting, we conjecture, the hand-gisarm. 
To the uninitiated it appears by no means terrible. 
It was hardly extravagant in Mr. H.C. Barkley to style his 
Studies in the Art of Rat-Catching (John Murray) “a manual 
for schools.” Every reader of this delightful little book will 
sympathize with the sentiment of the small boy who signified his 
rapture on hearing the author’s reminiscences of dogs and ferrets, 
rats and rabbits, with the exclamation, “I say, what sport it 
would be if they would only teach rat-catching at scloo'! 
Wouldn’t I just work hard then, that’s all!” The suggestion in- 
epired Mr. Barkley with the whimsical notion of imparting the 
fruits of experience, in the form of “lessons” to schoolboys, in 
the intervals not occupied in amusing themselves with Ovid and 
Euclid. After all, every art has its school, and why not a school 
of art in rat-catching? But Mr, Barkley, if a fascinating painter 
after nature, is nothing if not sternly truthful.. He shows with 
searching fidelity that rat-catching is not all beer and skittles, 
and it is not every day that a great. artist may capture seventy- 
three beautiful rats, some of which are “fourpenny beasts,” or 
beg two hundred and seventy rabbits on a Norfolk heath. These 
and other exploits are described with admirable force and many 
@ pleasing touch of humour. With unobtrusive learning, the 
oys of the art, the excitement of the hunt, the action and be- 
viour of dogs and ferrets, are most vividly set forth. The dogs 
—they are of all kinds—are masterly studies, and we feel, on 


Edited by E. E. Whi 
Thum and Drucker. London : Hachette. 


ing the book, we know them as old friends. Some may think 
that concluding story of the sea and fisherfolk, with the 
note of pathos, scarcely accords with Mr. Barkley’s pictures of 
sport and the countryside, though they—if they love a life of 
freedom in the open air—cannot but be charmed by the book. 

By chance there has come together the produce of the book- 
maker in unusual variety. Mr. Arthur Montefiore’s Leaders into 
Unknown Lands (Partridge) comprises epitomes of the travels of 
Livingstone, Burton, Australian Stuart, Mr. A. R. Wallace, Mr. 
H. M., Stanley, and Nansen. These sketches of recent travel are 
well illustrated and, on the whole, fair specimens of the boiling- 
down process. Heroes of Our Day, by Walter Richards (Virtue 
& Co.), deals with the gallant deeds of recent winners of the 
Victoria Cross in New Zealand, Egypt, Afghanistan, and South 
Africa, deeds that deserve to be nicled again and again, as 
Mr. Richards, who quotes Thackeray’s saying “ Bravery is never 
out of fashion,” very sensibly remarks. Such books should never 
lack readers, Swecessful Business Men, by Alexander H. Japp, 
LL.D , assisted by F. M. Holmes (Virtue & Co.), is descriptive of 
the careers of founders of “famous firms,” some fourteen in 
number. And if “the wideness of the field has ‘been felt to be 
oppressive,” as we cannot but admit for our part, Dr. Japp is 
ready with a “compensatory reflection”—to wit, “that if the 
public give the necessary encouragement, there is still an ample 
store to draw upon for materials for further volumes.” We do 
not doubt it. But surely thisis a strange way of consoling the 


en we have Famous Artists, by Sarah R. Bolton (Nelson), 
series of sketches of the lives of great painters, with excellent 
portraits; and Famous M. T. Yates (Biggs & Co.), @ 
record that starts with Lady Godiva and ends with John Gilpin, 
and comprises the heroic achievements of General Custer, Captain 
Burnaby, Randolph Murray, Paul Revere, Dick Turpin, Mazeppa, 
Young Lochinvar, Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, and other bold riders 
famed in song and history. 

The excellence of Dod’s Peerage, §c. (Whittaker & Co.), now 
in its fifty-second year, is known to all who consult the “Red 
Book,” and is of the kind proper to a book of reference that may 
always be consulted with confidence and, let it be said, with de- 
spatch. Accuracy and compactness characterize the admirable Dod. 

The Clergy List for 1892, edited by H. Hailstone, M.A. 
(Kelly & Co.), comprises the customary useful guidance in the 
shape of a well d and complete ecclesiastical directory, 
with fall lists of naval, military, and all other chaplains. 

Statistical information is a leading feature of The Year-Book of 
Commerce, compiled by Kenric B. Murray, under the authority of 
the London Chamber of Commerce (Cassell & Co.) Open the 
book where you may, there is something of interest in the tables 
or summaries of trade movements or average prices to move even 
a sluggish enthusiasm for figures. Of course, this book of re- 
ference is addressed to City men before all others, yet it is 
decidedly an instructive volume for the general reader. 

Hart’s Army List (John Murray) is a directory that includes 
Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and India Civil Service lists, to- 
gether with the Medical Staff, dates of commission, and a sum- 
marized record of the service of every officer in the army, the 
Supply and other departments, and the Marines. This very 
useful and convenient compilation is in its fifty-third year of issue. 

Mr. Thomas Skinner’s Stock Exchange Year-Book sets forth 
information with respect to all Public Securities and Joint-Stock 
Companies known to the market of the United Kingdom. This 
is a useful book for those who invest in varied securities, and 
supplies a good general retrospect of the past year.. In spite of 
the compiler’s description of 1891 as a year of depreciation and a 
period of liquidation, owing chiefly to South American “ in- 
securities,” as we may say, the registration of new Companies 
seems to have been sufficiently lively. 

Among new editions we have the late Emile de Laveleye’s 
Letters from Italy, “ ye ular edition” (Fisher Unwin); A 
Daughter of Heth, by William Black (Sampson Low & Co.); 
Khaled, by F. Marion Crawford (Macmillan); Uncle Piper of 
Piper's Hill, by “Tasma” (Heinemann); Round Burns's Grave, 
by John D. , an anthology of commemorative poems on 
Burns (Paisley: Gardner); On the Stage and Of; by Jerome K. 
Jerome, illustrated edition (Leadenhall Press); Letters to Dead 
Authors, by Andrew Lang (Longmans & Co.); Muckle Jock, and 
other Stories, by Malcolm M‘Lennan (Macmillan); The Life of 
Archbishop Tait, by the Bishop of Rochester and Canon Benham, 
in two volumes (Macmillan), and Vol. I. of a new ‘and revised 
edition of Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s History of! England in the 
Eighteenth Century (Longmans & Co.), one feature of which is, 
that the Irish chapters are to form a continuous‘and amplified 
narrative in the concluding volume, tr 

We have also received a new edition of Archdeacon Farrar’s 
five sermons, entitled Eternal Hope (Macmillan) ; Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici; and other Essays—an.odd title for a 
volume that includes the Hydriotaphia—edited by. Dr. LI 
Roberts (Stott); Stories from African History, by W. Pimblett 
— Farran, & Co.); A Holiday in a Manor House, by E. 

verett Green (Biggs & Co.); A Modern Red Riding Hood, by 
C. A. Jones (Warne & Co.) ; The Squire's Nieces, by E. M. and A. 
Huntingdon (Sampson Low & Co.) ; a sixpenny edition of Robinson 
Crusoe, well printed, with illustrations (GriffithyFarran, & Co.) ; 
Forreston, by Newton Tem second edition (Digby & Long) ; 
and A Knave and a by Jessie Krikorian, second edition 
(Digby & Long). 
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NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarurpay Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orricz, 38 Sournamrton Srreet, Strand, Lonpon. A 


printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXXILI., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 48. 6d. each. May be had at 


the Office, or through any Bookseller. 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,892, JANuARy 30, 1892: 


Chronicle. 
The Queen and her People. 
Rossendale. The Psychological Moment in Africa. 
The Missing Bear. Lord Lorne’s ‘‘ Palmerston.” 
The Eastbourne Case, The Pamirs. 
The Value of an Apology. A Gallant Soldier of Peace. 
Mr. Chamberlain's Pension Scheme. ‘The United States and Chili. 
The London County Council. 


The Blessed Glendoveer. 


“The Intruder.” Kashmir. 
“The Grey Mare.” Money Matters. 
Mp. Henschel’s “Hamlet” Music. Art in the Alps. 


Before the Footlights. 
“Hamlet” at the Haymarket. 


The Weather. 
Recent Concerts. 


The Browning Cyclopedia. 


Fiction. Calendar of Patent Roils. 
New Music. Montrose. Books on Divinity. 
Two Cat Books. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel. 
Vous Savez. Selected Poems of Robert Burns. 


French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.G, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM. — TO-NIGHT, at 


“KING Cardinal Wolsey, 


Eight, Shakespeare's Pla Pley, 
ELLEN TERR Office (Mr. Huret) open Seats can 


IRVING, 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. NOW OPEN. 


justrating the of the last ten years in Electrical 
ineering, and the vari ut Machinery 
ty 10,000 Incandescent Lampe. ‘Telephonic end Concert Moom, 


“Telegraphs in operation. 
BVERY AFTERNOON at Half. Two, and THURSDAY 
SATURDAY EVENINGS at Half-past Seven, 


THE GRAND PANTOMIME, THE FORTY THIEVES. 
Written HORACE LENNARD. ~< ted and produced OSCAR BARRETT. 
the entire Press to be the the greatest success. 


VENICE IN LONDON. | 
IMRE KIRALFY’S Superb and Wondrous Spectacle, 
“VENICE; the Bride of the Sea,” 
At OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


to last of the performance...... triumph of stage craft. hundred per- 
fotmers. Grand ballet corps of 400 artists upon a stage fet in with In addi- 

Aéminien to ail, 1s, to 6s, Private Boxes (6 seats) 


Tue VICTORIAN ERA.—An EXHIBITION of POR- 
and OBJECTS of INTEREST, 1 IFTY YEARS of HER 
DAILY from 10 to 6. 


(THE ENGADINE and its Approaches—EXHIBITION of 


JAPANESE 


wet, 


orn” WATER-COLOURS, a New Bond NOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


-Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


Mutual Life Assurance, 
there being no Shareholders to participate in Surplus, 


Economical Management, 
the Expenses being only $} per cent. of the Income. 


No Commission allowed or Agents paid, 
the intervertion of a Middleman being dispensed with. 


Large Reductions of Premium yearly, 
ranging, at the present time, from 61 per cent. thereof to 
TOTAL EXTINCTION and more. 


Annual Premium for the Assurance of £100 at death, 


subject, after seven years, to such abatement as may be declared 
year after a valuation of the assets and liabilities. teil 


Age | payable® | 40% thereott || A&® Payable® | 40 % thereoft 
for first payable Bist. | firsts payable 
P 7 years after 7 years 7 years after 7 years 
day day 
£44, & 4. 4, & 4.4, 
20 290 019 8 45 499 11611 
25 213 6 1165 50 676 230 
30 219 3 13 8 55 696 21110 
35 8.7 0 1 610 60 716 0 8330 
«0 817 0 110 10 65 989 815 6 


,, *A moiety (if amounting to £10) of a Member’s premium during the 


‘first seven ta may remain as a loan on the policy. 


+ The Di they a less reduction than is now being 


— must to make any promise as to future abate- 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
and natrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables wie a delicately flavoured 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gasatie. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk, Sold in packets only, labelled thus— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


| THE GUINEA BOX 
SUTTON’S 
SEEDS SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Sent Carriage free on receipt of Cheque 
or P.0.0, 
Priced Lists post free. 


Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


GEORGE'S HOSE ITAL, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W.— 
solicit ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUB- 
the ever-increasing work of the 


eekly Board of 
pare Prions and DONATIONS to enable them to carry on 
Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 


Treasurers. 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
CHARLES L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George's Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold landed propery, 
ClTY of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
Committee earnestly 


CHEST, Victorls Park. APPEAL for FUNDS to meet 


DIABETES 
48s, pores. PAID, WH ISKY. 


OF THE 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 


| 
or 
UM 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


and SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. more, to com: 
may be increased from fund fund to 


RexYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
The COURSE of STUDY ENGINEER for em: event tn 
india.or the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be adm admitted. in 1892. 

apply to the Skonerany, at the College. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 


Estab! al Charter, 1 for te, Sur- 
8, intending Colonists, or Scien and 

ry Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. &c. 
with list of particulars of Farm 


_ THE SESSIU IN on 
yi COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


Hollesle: Suffolk. For the Training of Colonial Life, 
Rogues application to the 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 


PREPARATION for ARMY and all BX, EXAMS.., also for COMMERCIAL LIFE. 
RECENT SUCCESSES.” 
Among the recent ee w Pupils of HEIDELBERG COLLEGE are: 


Third place 
Sixth pl for India Civil Service, jovember, 1891, 
First place for Woolwich. — 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
OLDEST PURELY IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated a.p. 1730. 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 


LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNOUITIES. 
FOR THE LATEST OF LIFE 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION 
Fall application to 
Curr Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


IMPERIAL INsuURANCE comPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1903.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 82 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Monager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, , Southampton Ba Buildings, Chancery Lane 


THREE CENT. INTERE POSITS Two 
per CENT. on CURRENT we month! 


andBold. SAVINGS 
not drawn Id. SAVINGS 
DEPARTMEN f. For the 


the rate of PER CENT. pe receive mall on dey 
at rate r annum on 
BIRKBECK ALMA NACK. with full particulars, post free. on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SCHOOL.—About Thirteen SCHOLARSHIPS, 


~~ at School. will be awarded Examination, held simultaneously at Rossall 
at Oxford, March 2 to 31. papiest : Mathematics, Modern 
Heap-MasTer, Rossall, Fleetwood, Particulars. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, living in the country, receives 


few PUPILS, under Fi to for the Public Sch 
afew Ls, ander Fourteen prepare given 


state EXAMINATIONS. SCOONES PREPARES 
rvi 


for all branches of the 


‘he Honours List for the year just ended is as follows 
vil Service, Cl pen competition for nine « appointments, held Boo. 1891, 
ly) .2911 marks ; second place, 2,591 marks; fifth 2,089 marks ; eighth “place, 


3. 
Home Civil Service (Janu: to ov, Ay) .—Three Clerkships in Bouse s of Commons, one 


in House of Lords, three in t ore! one in Record 
Present total of s for this Service, 146. First place 45 times, 


successes 
Eastern August, place. This is the 11th time the first place has 


been taken is examination by M: {- 
India Civil Service, » July, 1891. y Three out of four pupile sent up passed. Present total of 


India July, 1891. only pupils ta up 
All particulars at Garrick Chambers, 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE—LADIES’ DIVISION. 
THIRTY-SECOND SESSION, 1891-92. 

Education of the highest class for Ladies, by Tutorial Instruction, Private Lessons, and 
University Lectures the Art Scientific Collections of the Crystal Palace 
being wilized for Practical: 

Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters. Music, &c. Distinguished Instructors. 

There is a JUNIOR SECTION with inclusive fee. Particulars in the Library, next 
Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
. I. MECHANICAL COURSE. II. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 
co PoomaL DIVISION. For preliminary Practical Training of Young Men for 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE, AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the} undersigned, in the Library, next the Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 
F.K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.s. 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


TO AUTHORS. 

Authors desirous of having their Manuscripts Copyrighted, and the Sale 
of their Works pushed in the United States, would do well to place them- 
selves in communication with P. F. Coctier, 521 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed within one week of 
publication. For all particulars communicate as above. 
BRINSMEAD PLAN OS. 
PIANOFORTE OF WALES, 

18 Wigmore w. 
Established over Halfa 


8old throughout the World. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 

‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 

20 BUDGE ROW, OANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 

year. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary. Hl. TEMPLE. 


SHIPPING. 
and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


* BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDIS1, 
W ZEALAND, TASMANIA, tod every 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
122 and 25 Cock- 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


LAAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE. FRIDAY. 
above Colonies, calling at PLYM' ‘AR, NA 
Loud. SrRAMERS the L ARGEST, end god High-clase 
Managers.  { ANDERSON, CO. } Fenchurch averse, London. 
For aly fo the ates r,t Avene, of to the Branch Office, 


PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO SOUTH OF SPAIN, CYPRUS, PALESTINE, &c. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their large fall-powered Steam- 
ine of Weeks’ visiting Tangier Malaga. Nice, Syracuse 
an 
for Damascus) Jerusalem), Alexandria Core, Malta, 
vertake 


4 Beck enon, deck and lighting, electric. 
The “CHIMBORAZO." 380 tons re register, will leave London oa for Forty-- 
le 
Green & Co., and ‘Andereen, Andereon & Co., Fench Avenu London. 
For parse 


Avenue, or to West-End Branch Uifice, 16 Cockspur Street, London, 8. 


HOTELS. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA AND HASTINGS. 
(THE GRAND HOTEL (Central, Opposite the Pier) 


Replete with every home comfort. New Lift. Table-d’Hote (7 0” 
separate tables. Billiard Rooms and Electric Light. For Tariff, address the MANAGER. 


[LFRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive 
Resort. Fives Clase Retara Ticket from London (Waterloo), and Seven. 
days’ Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


Binet HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 


‘THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 
Pields, Southwark. 
Patros_HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


bh are taught a and wri 
ability being trained as An {anual Sabscription 
One Guinea entitles 


R, P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 
HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is competed, 


for dewigh patients are now 


principles. Population, one mile radius, 


UNDA NEBDED to supplement the of 
. CHARLES H. BYERS, Secretary. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMBS peed AND PLACE, S.W. 

venience hot and cold. 

ews of the 
ore 


centrally situate wi t to the princi Tolobe sheaiees, The rooms are all finished 


EST LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith Road, W.— 


wherewith to increase the number of beds from 101 to at least 208, are 
in ender to provige the accident and 
enormous 


Further particulars from the HmAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. po 
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DWNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. — 
for delicate 
| 
Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, totall ee 
epene 
a! he necessary land Las alread Deel 
R. J. GILBERT, 
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COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


| FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


Sir C, A. CAMERON, President of 
of Surgeons, Ireland. 


LANCET.—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
MEDICAL TIMES.—“Eminently suit- 
able for invalids,” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 


“ There is sorrow on the Ses.” 
SHIP WRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 


SHIPWRECKED Fisit and MARINES" RO SOCIETY. 
as the National Maritime Relief the Empire, with 


Shout 000 Local Agen: 
about 1,000 Loe 


Instituted 1839 ; 1850 
+ fncornoreted ; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
& Co. Secretary, W. Buck” Bos Home Chambers, Dock Street, 


SPECIAL FUND. 
Thischaritable fand, fer further essential aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 

overdrawn throug’ ey. disasters. Contributions to meet the pm 

will be bo most gratefully secsived the Society, and, as usual, disbursed in’ for full 


CTY of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Square, 
the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


‘The patients £10,000 in the year) are of both sexes from 


jon of the charity up to the 
Bankers, Lioyd’s Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Stree 


po NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Just published, No. 511 (January 21) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in ome branches of General Literature, 
and the first part of the Scientific Library of a late well-known Professor. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
1386 STRAND, W.C., axp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


[ae SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per anvum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingdom .......0-ssccscssserseree £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World, including India, China, 
the British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America... 110 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


(post free, Is. 24.), or in cloth, 2s, 


METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK, 1892. 


A thoroughly tr book of "Times. 
CASSELL & ComPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FAIREST of THREE. By Henry Cresswett, 
Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” war 3 vols, 


THE | AFTERMATH. By Nort Dene. 


THE WRONG THAT WAS DONE. By 


F. W. Ropmson, Author of “‘Grandmother’s Money” &c, 3 vols, 


A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By Lady 


Gertaupe Stock, Author of “ Linked Lives” &c. 3 vols, 


THE IDES of MARCH. G. M. Ross, 
hy 


Author of “The Tree of Knowledge,” “A sian 


THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Perxcr 


LONDON : HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


“T have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well.” ° 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of “THE 
HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE,” 3 vols., 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, was exhausted 
immediately on publication. A SECOND 
EDITION is now ready at all the Libraries. 


The Times —* In the opening chapters, which are vivid and masterly, and 
which recall tinetly « Wuthering Heigats,’ the dominant note of the book is 
struck; the locality gives the key to what follows. The sombre beauty of those 
scenes, "where nature reveals her sterner aspects, and men live hard lives and are 


ro’ of speech, tt = us for the tragic elements, the war of passions in this 
— story...... he story is, we cannot doubt, better told; the writer knows 


more of her art tan ‘when che she achieved in * Robert Elsmere’ a rarely eq: 
success.” 


a human life, as in the world of which that life forms part, goodness proves itsel/, 

however slow and painful may be the process, For the book itself it n no further 

envoi. Its obvious Gubeste ane are the lengthinesses of its first volume; its debatable 
by the‘ Storm and Stress’ of the its crown- 
beauty is the tranquil strength and the solemao calm of the 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The large Edition of THOMAS HARDY’S New 
Novel, 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES, 


having been exhausted, a Second Edition is in 
rapid preparation, and will be ready immediately. 


Times.“ Mr. Monty's A story daring in its treatment o 


bay By but great.” 


LONDON: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOW READY, super-royal 4to. 324 pp. £3 3s. net. 
WITH 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, AND 6 PHOTOGRAVURE PLAT&S. 


ENGLISH PEN ARTISTS 
OF TO-DAY. 


Examples of their Work, with some Criticisms 
and Appreciations. 


By C. G. HARPER. 
The Edition of this book is limited to 775 copies, Ce Bele been sol@ 
Twenty-five numbered and pon copies only are issued ina ee ea the 
hand- ot. 


LONDON: PERCIVAL & CO., 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW WORK on TOKENS. 
The TRADESMEN’S TOKENS of the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. unknown and a large 
number of varieties of Dies and ia eye hed, Copious 
Table of Silver Proofs, and ‘the Imitat of Regal Coppers. Ao 
indication of the rarity of many of the Tokens is also givea, 
Crown 8vo. Roxburgh, gilt top, 18s. post free, 
London, W. 8. LINCOLN & SON, 69 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


NEW REVIEW.—The FEBRUARY NUMBER of the NEW 


REVIEW will contain a 
OHARACTER STUDY OF THB LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND 
AVONDALE, 


From the most authoritative source. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling, 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVOR+ 
wore Unpublished Novel. Chaps. IV.-V. By Taomas 
THE LABOUR PLATPORM: NEW STYLE. 1. Tom Manx. 2. Ben TILierr. 
THE SIMIAN TONGUE. By Professor R. L. GARner. 

DISCIPLINE AND THE ARMY. By General Sir W. Hiearssoy, K.C.B. 

ON LITERARY COLLABORATION. By Wares Besant. 

THREE’ WARS: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Emtve (To be continued.) 
THE MARRIAGE TIE: ITS SANCTITY AND ITS ABUSE. By Mrs. Lyxs Lintos.. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. By M. H. Srieumann. 

LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By Axpanw Lave and by L. F. Austix. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Now ready, best revel ith the Library Edition 


LECTURES on the of "EUROPEAN CULTU RE. 


thd 


T. If} Fleet Street. 
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MACMILLAN & 00.5 NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 
Now ready, 4to. 42s. net. 


ETCHING and MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 
Oxford Lectures by HuBERT HERKoMER, R.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in 
the University of Oxford. With Illustrations, 

HENRY JEPHSON. 
Now ready, 2 vols, 8vo. 303. net. 


THE PLATFORM: its Rise and Progress. 
By Henry 
*,* The Publishers believe this to be the first attempt made to trace the origin and 
of what has now become a great political institution. 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD AND F, INIGO THOMAS. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN in ENGLAND. 


By ReGInaLp and Inico Toomas, With Illustrations. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, price 21s. net. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NEVERMORE.- Rout BoLDREWoo. 
vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THAT STICK. By M. Yonce. 
MARIAM; or, Twenty-o one Days. By Horace 


Vicror. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The book will be read with enjoyment by every one interested 
the men and manners of the East.” v 


COMPLETION OF - FIRST VOLUME. 
Vol. I. Royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. The Journal 


of the British Economic Association. Edited by F, Y. Epcxworts. Vol. I. 


_& NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE “GOLDEN 
8. 6d, 


CHRYSOMELA. A Selection from the Lyrical 


‘ALGRAVE, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 388, for FEBRUARY, price 1s., contains :— 
{. DON ORSINO. By F. Manton Crawrorp. Chaps. 4-6. 
2. THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE TRUE. By Marx REID. 
3. OUR MILITARY UNREADINESS. 
4. THE VILLAGE LEGACY. 
5. ROMANCE AND YOUTH. 
6. THE FLIGHT FROM THE FIELDS. By Arntuur Gare. 
7. SIR MICHAEL. By Sir FrepeRick Bart. 
8. NATIONAL PENSIONS. By H. CLaREence Bounne. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 916. FEBRUARY 1892. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS : 

ROSEBERY V. GLADSTONE. By Loap 

DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE. Chaps, I-III. 

MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MARBOT. By Lieutenant-General Sir Gronor 
K.C.B. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. Conclusion, 

THE CAMP OF WALLENSTEIN. By Friepricn ScHILLER, Translated 
by Sir TozoporE Marty, K.C.B. 

TEA AT THE MAINS, 

TROUBLED EGYPT, AND THE LATE KHEDIVE. By Fnraxcis 
ScuDAMORE, 

AFTER BIGHORN IN KAMSCHATKA. By F. H. H. GumciEmanp, 

THE OLD SALOON: LADY TRAYELLERS. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN TRADE, AND THE NYASALAND WATER-WAY'* 
By ALFRED SHakpP#, Vice-Consul Nyasaland, 

THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 

ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, 20Ta JANUARY, 1892. By Sir 
THEODORE Marti, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


WALTER BESANT’S New Novel begins in this Part. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price 


THE IVORY GATE. A New Serial. By Water Besant. 
SUNSTRUCK. A Novelette. By Grorcre MANVILLE Fenn. 

THE MYSTERIES OF THE MULASTHANUM. 

THE IRONCLAD BUSHRANGERS., 

RAILWAYS IN THE FUTURE. JUTE IN TRANSIT. 
INFIRMITY AND OLD AGE PENSIONS. LA MALMAISON. 
ROMANCE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

NICKEL AND NICKEL-STEEL. MEMORY IN ANIMALS, 
DREDGING FOR GOLD IN NEW ZEALAND. 

THE PROFESSOR’S SKELETON. THE PRINCE'S PLUMES. 
CONCERNING EARTHQUAKES. 4 
CASKS CUT FROM THE TREE. 
TECK AND ITS DUCHY. 

THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
A HUNDRED AND THREE DAYS ON A DESERT ISLAND. 
POETICAL PIECES. FLUORINE. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. 


W. & BR. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


CURIOUS WEAPONS. 
THE MONUMENT. 


’ 
e 
= 


Monthly, price 2s, 6d. 
For FEBRUARY, price 6d., contains :— 
1. THE RIGHT HON, ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P., First Lord of the Treasury. THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
2 Mr, ARTHUR 8B. BALFOUR. HENRY W. Lucy. With Sketch of the Fourth Party ConTexTs vor FEBRUARY. Z 
3. — VINCENT. (To be continued.) Hzxmy James. Illustrated by W. J. | THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. By the late Exum pe Laveiure. 
messy. REMINISCENCES OF CARDINAL MANNING. By (1.) WILPRID 
LONDON AND WESTERN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS AT CREWE. SanAH M, SHELDON Amos, (III.) BaNJAMIN WAUGH, and (1V.) the EpiTor. 
C.J. Bowen Cooke. Illustrated from Official Photogra: COLONIAL QUESTIONS 
BRAHAN MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE and JEUNE. . THE J Las ABOUR PARTY IN NEW SOUTH WALES. By Sir Huxey Parkes, 
6. MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. Henny Jawes. With Portrait. MITE AS BLACK IN NA By E. 
3. HOW PIANOS ARE MADE. Josxpn Hatron. Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. pe 
@. THE MOSQUES OF TLEMCEN. Written and Illustrated by EpGaR BARCLAY. 3. oaD KNUTSFORD AND COLONIAL OPINION ON HOME RULE. By fi 
9. A GIRL OF THE PERIOD. Mrs. OLipHaxt. Illustrated by R, A. Bell. E. J.C. Mo i 
THE UNHEALTHINESS OF CITIES. By Peek and Epwin T. 
- MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. THE REIGN OF TERROR IN PERSIA. By Sheikh DseMAL xo Dix I 
- THE GENIUS OF PLATO. By WaLran Parse. 
PRINCIPAL CAVE ON THE HEXATEUCH. By Professor Driver, D.D. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH THOMAS CARLYLE. I, 
: e By Sir C. Gavas Dory, K.C.M.G. 
ISBISTER « CO., LIMITED, 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVONDALE. By Lorp \s : 
ones BXAMINATION. By Lorp Brauwa tt. 
THE ACCUSED AS A WITNESS. By FunDsuice (Metropolitan Police THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
THE TRAFFIC IN SERMONS. By the Rev. B. G. Jouxs. FEBRUARY. 


“TWO MOODS OF A MAN. By Mrs. SINGLETON (Violet Fane). 
“THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By the Right Hon. Bock, Bart., 
M.P. (Chairman London County Council!) ib. 4 
LLECTIONS OF TEWFIK PASHA. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
“IDEAL” UNIVERSITY. By J. 


PROEM. By James THomson (B.V.) 
OF LONDON. By the Right Hon. Sir Jonw 


POSSIBILITIES OF ELECTRICITY. By Professor WILLIAM CRooKes, 


A TRIP TO TRAVANCORE. By Lady Eva WrxpHam Quix. 
CASTLE ACRE. By the Rev. Dr. Jzssorp. 


THE “ROAD FROM MASHOONALAND. By J. Tazopore 
AUSTRALIAN MEN OF MARK. By Francis Apams. 
MADAME BODICHON : A REMINISCENCE. By Miss BeTHam-Epwarps. 


. CARDINAL MANNING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rrotrato G. 
THE STAGE AND LITERATURE. By WILLIAM AgcnER. 
THE PRESENT NT OF OF THE PANAMA CANAL. (With Mustration.) By PIERRE LOTI. By Epwaap 


ESTION. By T. W. Russeut, M.P. 
A NEW CALENDAR OF OREAT MEN. By the Right Hon. Joux Moutuy, M.P. 
(INFLUENZA AND SALICIN. By T.J. M (THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE. By 


PLY. By Svsay,CounTass OF MALMESBURY. 
_ BOTS. TES FURD. A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps. XVI.-XVIIL. By W, H. Mattock. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.,LTD. 


INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
rs FoR FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. 


CoyxTEsTs 
408 PENSIONS. By the Hon Joseru M.P. 
NCESTO UEEN. B 


THE RS OF THE QUEE +4 H. LLY. 
or No. IL. HOMER AND THE HIGHER By ANpuew Layo. 
FINANCE HABL' DWARDES, 
STATES SEC LILD-MORGAN COMMITTEE. ONE VOTE, ONE VALUE. Hy St. Lom 
‘HE ART AND M Y UF FINANCIAL TRUSTS. A WORD FOR THE REVIEWERS. By Stoney J. Low. 
ME. GOSCHEN'S CURRENCY. PRG CLAUDIAN'S OLD MAN OF VEHONA.” By W. 
Lad. 1OLET GRRVILLE. 
SPA ADELPHIA AND READING RAILROAD COMPANY. | GROWTH OF CONSERVATISM IN SCULLAND. Scortisu Cox- 
INVESTORS OF SMALL MEANS. | AMONG THE BOOKS. CORRESPONDENCE. 
Industrial. London: W. H. ALLEY & Co,, Ltd., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
VURNMENT FINANCE Mines. : 


iDEND-BEARING EARING SECURITIES. SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY red, ls. will be given, 


30, 1892.] 


The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs For FEBRUARY, 1892. 
1. GOD'S FOOL. Chaps, VI.-X. By MAaRTen Maarrens, Author of “An 
Old Maid’s Love,” 


2. THE RETROSPECT OF THE JUST. 
3. AN AIDE-DE-CAMP OF MASSENA. 
4, BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

6. AUTUMN. By Atay Waters, M.A. 


6. = a OF WARDALE COURT. Chaps. I-If. By ANDREE 
OP 


7. THE REMARKABLE STORY OF THE PROGENITOR OF THE 
IRISH HUGHESES. 


8 WAYFARING BY THE TARN. By E. H. BARKER. 
9. NORWAY IN WINTER. By A. Amy BULLEy. 

10, HUMOUR, 

ll, TRICKS ON TRAVELLERS. By Hervey. 
12, AUNT ANNE. Chaps. III.-IV. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE NEW IRISH NOVEL, 


DENIS O’NIEL. By M. Braprorp Warrine. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL'S SISTER,” 


THE BARONESS. By Miss F. M. Pearp. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The author of ‘ Near Neighbours,’ as all readers of that pretty story will 
remember, has something of the trick of a Dutch artist in words—homely, inti- 
mate, with a combination of quiet pathos and quaint simplicity........ and a most 
romantic story the author has contrived to make out of her materials. Miss Peard 
writes well, and she is occasionally epigrammatic.”—Atheneum, 


“The powerful and original Cumberland novel.”—Carlisle Patriot. 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By Aveusta A. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


,RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE ARGOSY for Fesruary contains the 


Continuation of “ ASHLEY,” a Serial Story by Mrs, HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne.” 


NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS: 
ASHLEY. By Mrs. Hexry Woop, Author of * East Lynne.” Chap.2. The Butter- 
fiy ee PARSIMONIOUS LIBERALITY-~—3. A GUILTY SILENCE, a Serial Story, 
iliustrated by M. L. Gow. Chaps. 6-l0—4. IN THE LOTUS-LAND. By W. 
Woop, F.R.G.S., with 9 Illustrations_5. THE THIRD FINGER OF THE RIGHT 
HAND-6. A CHURCH WINDOW —7. THE MASQUERADE BALL. By A. M. 
Trotrer—8. WHO RANG THE BELL ?_9. WHEN MY SHIP COMES. HOME. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


THE ARGOSY for January contains the 


First Part of “ASHLEY,” a Serial Story by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne.” 


NOW READY, SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY NEXT WEEK. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
WITH EXTENSIVE SUPPLEMENT AND VALUABLE APPENDICES. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific, 
and Technical. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Editor of Ogilvie's Edition ; “ Blackie’s 


In 1 vol. fep. 4to. pp, 864, containing over 80,000 entries. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 49 any 50 OLD BAILEY. | 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY A.K.H.B. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 
1865 to September 1890. of “The Recreations of 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ‘‘ ENGLAND.” 

A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S “ HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY” is in course of issue in Twelve 
Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo0. price 63, each, This Edition will be divided into 
Two Sections: ENGLAND, 7 Volumes; IRELAND,& Volumes, The Firsg 
Volume of “ ENGLAND” is now ready. 


NEW and CHEAPER RE-ISSUE of MR. ANDREW LANG’S 
WORKS. 


New Editions of the following Works by Mr. seen 5 LANG will be issued 
in Monthly Volumes, price 2s. 
1, LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS, | 3. OLD ‘yarmee. (March. 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


(Ready. | 4. 
2. BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. [february (April. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Volume). 
SKATING. By J. M. Hearucore and C. G. 


FIGURE-SKATING. By T. Maxwett With Contri- 
butions on CURLING (Rev. Jonn Kzrr), TOBOGGANING (Onmonp Hake), 
ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. Tepsurr). With 13 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text by C. Waymprr and Captain R. M. 
ALEXANDER, and from Photographs. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MR. 8S. R. GARDINER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the hay Times to 1885. By SamvUEL Rawson GARDINER, LL.D. 


n One Volume, with 378 Crown 8vo, gilt top, 12s, 


Complete 
(And ATLAS, 5s.) 


“ The illustrations are so admirably chosen, so wel duced, and so 


that they place the book in a class by itself among so of English history. 


There is absolutely no other single book which illustrates English 
complete a scale and in such a small compass.” —Guardian. 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By Joun Tywpatt, 

F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
ConTENTs :— The Sabbath—Goethe’s “Farbenlehre”"—Atoms, 

Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Louis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The 

a and its Congerers—Address delivered at the ‘Birkbeck Institution on October 22, 
884—Thomas Young—Life in the Al About Common Water—Personal reonal Recol- 

ies of Thomas yle—On Unveiling the Statue of Thomas Carlyle—On 

<< Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisie—Old Alpine Jottings—A a 

on Lusgen. 


The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psy- 


chology. > SuLLy, M.A., LL.D., Examiner in Mental and Mora) 
Science in University of "London, 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant- 


Surgeon to Charles II.: a Biographical Study. By Surgeon-General Siz 
T. Lonemorg, C.B., F.R.C.S., &c. With Portraitand Lilustration. 8vo. 10s.6d. 


HALF-HOURS with the MILLIONAIRES : 


showing how much Harder it is to Spend a Million than to Make it. Edited 
by B. B. West. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES and MODERN 


History on so 


D.Sc., Hon, Ganon of 


The CHURCH CATECHISM: its History and 


Ginna’ Chester Diocesan Training Vollege- 


WORKS BY W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A. 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


The LIGHT of LIFE. Sermons preached om 


Various Occasions. 


SUNLIGHT and SHADOW in the CHRIS- 


TIAN LIFE. Sermons preached for the most part in America, 


SERMONS preached for the most part in 
Manchester. 


WORKS BY REV. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


CREED and CHARACTER: Sermons. 
ON BEHALF of BELIEF: Sermons preached. 


in St. Paul's Cathedral. 


LOGIC and LIFE, with other Sermons. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.-FEBRUARY 


THE THREE FATES, F. Manion EYES.” A 
CRAWFORD. Chaps. , XXIV. Prof. 


A DESERT FRUIT. By Grant ALLEN, 
ONE, TWO, THREE. By CHaRizs TAYLOR. 
Gop: LELAND, MRS. 


FREY JULIET. W. 
THE SEALSKIN PURSE. An Inci- Hunt. Chaps. I 


dent founded on Fact. By Louwa | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
MOLES WorRTH. Anprew Lave, 


“London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00. 
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The Saturday Review: 


(January 30, 1892. . 


GEORGE ALLENS PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS 
THE POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


Written between the ages of 7 and 26; 
with an Appendix of Later Poems. 


Now First Collected from Original Manuscri wry © t and Printed 
Sources; and arranged in Chronological Order, with 
Notes, Biographical and Critical. 


In TWO VOLUMES of 324 and 370 pages, with 23 Plates never before 
published, from Drawings by the Author, illustrative of some Places men- 
¢ioned in the Text, and Facsimiles of Two Poems and an Early Letter to 
‘his Father. 

THE SuBsects oF THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE:—Facsimile of Letter and Poem— 
Abbeville—Hadion Hali—Ruin near Ambleside—Watch Tower at Andernach— 
“The Jungfrau from Interlaken—Rouen—Gate of the Ancient Palace, Nancy—Mont 
‘Velan—Fortress in the Val d’Aosta—Hospital Pass of St. Gothard — Ancienne 
Maison, Lucerne —Chamouni—Facsimile of Poem, “ The Fairies Blanc de 
St.Gervais, from St. Martin—At Dulwich—Rydal Water —Sunset at Baveno— 
Azaboise—Mill at Baveno—At Carrara—The Coast of Genoa—The Glacier de Bois 
—The Valley of Cluse—Glacier de Bossons, 

“The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to. cloth, 30s. 


A SMALL EDITION, with Facsimiles only, uniform with Small Editions 
ecently published, smali post 8vo, cloth, 10s. ; roan gilt, lis. 


“ The taste and skill bestowed upon these beautiful volumes are precisely what 
the requirements of the work demand.”—Saturday Review. 


PROSERPINA : Studies in Wayside Flowers. 


Vol. I., containing 13 Full-page Illustrations from Wood and Steel, 
boards, 15s. The first Four Parts of Vol. Il. are also to be had, each a al 


THE LAWS of FESOLE: a Familiar Trea- 


tise on the Elementary Principles and Practice of Drawing and A pee of As 
determined by the Tuscan Masters. Vol. I., containing 12 Full-page Steel 
Engravings, paper boards, 10s, 


LOVE’S MEINIE: Essays on En nglish Birds. 


1, The Robin.—2. The S w.—3. The Dab- 


UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on the 


First Prin of Political Seventh Edition. t 
Economy. Cloth, 3s. ; roan, gil! 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in “Modern 


Painters.” Tenth Edition. Cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


THE KING of the GOLDEN RIVER;; or, 


the Black Brothers, a Legend of Styria, With numerous Wood: Ninth 
Bdition. Cloth, 2s, 6d. cats 


“OQUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US”: 


Sketches of the History of Christendom. Part I. THE BIBLE OF AMIENS. 


ARROWS of the CHACE. Being a Collec- 


tion of the Scattered Letters of Jonny Ruskrv. (With added Preface by the 
Author.) Published chiefly in the ~p 4 Newspapers during the years 1840- 
80. In 2 vols. including Letters on Art, Art Criticism, Art Education, Art 
Fallacies, The Pictures and Architecture, 
Science, Wars, Politics. Economy, Railways, Servants, Houses, Inundations, 
Education, Women (Work and Dress), Criticism, &e, With Epilogue, 
dix (containing further Letters), and be pe also a Steel Mn 
‘oodcuts, Two ms, and a Facsimile of part of one of the 
8vo, paper boards, 30s. the 2 vols. (Not sold separately.) 


ON the OLD ROAD. A Collection of Miscel- 


laneous Pamphlets, Articles, and Essays (1834-84). In 3 vols. including 
First Editor, Lord Lindsay’s Christian Art, Eastlake’s History of Oil Painting, 
Samuel Prout, 4 a and Holbein, Pre-Raphaelitism, Osening of the 

Palace, Study of Architecture, The Cestus of Aglaia, Minor Writings 
upon . Art, Notes on Science (including Early Papers from ‘“* London's Maga- 
zine,” &e ), Fiction, Fair and Foul; Fairy Stories, Usury, Home and its 
Economies, The Lord's Prayer, An Oxford ture, &c. 8vo. paper boards, 
price 30s. the 3 vols. (Not sold separately.) 


ROADSIDE SONGS of TUSCANY. Trans- 


lated and Illustrated by FRANCESCA ALEXANDER, and Edited by Jouw Ruskin. 
With Articles by Mr. Ruskin on Domestic Usefulness, the Virtues Necessary 
Priest's Office, and Gipsy Character; also Preface and 


In Ten Parts, each con 2 Illustrations by the Platinotype Process 


Drawings by Miss Alexander. Each Part, 7: the Complete 
medium 4to. cloth, £3 10s, ote wm. 


CHRIST’S ) FOLK i in the APENNINE: Remi- 


niscences of Tuscan Peasan' By Fran ALEXANDER. Edited 
Second E ition. “Cloth, Ta, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE STORY of IDA. By Francesca 


ne parchment, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s, ; or in tom, 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH 
ALL THE PLATES. 
Now ready, small post 8vo. cloth, each 7s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and 


PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. With 15 Full- 
page Iilustrations drawn by the Author. 


Contents : 1 and 2. Architectuare—3. Turner and his Works—4, Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism— Index. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


1, The Lamp of Sacrifice—2. The Lamp of Truth—3. Tho 
Lamp of Beauty—5. The Lamp of Life—6. The Lamp of Memory—7. The Lamp 
of Obedience. Third Edition, 

The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared, 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on 
eens Sates, With 1 Engraving on Steel, and 20 Autotype 


1. Of the Division of Arts—2. Idolatry—3. Imagination—4. Likeness—5. Struc- 
ture—6, The School of Athens—7. The Relation between Michael Angelo and 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art of the 
Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 
Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA : Six Lectures on 


Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Full-page Facsimiles 
from Holbein's “ Dance of Death" and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1. Definition of the Art of Engraving—2. The Relation of Engraving to other 
Arts in Florence—3. The Technics of Wood Engraving—4. The Technics of Metal 
Engraving—5. Design in the German Schools of ay A (Holbein and Diirer) 
—6. Design inthe Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli). 


Also, uniform with the above: ~ 
Small post 8vo. cloth, each 5s.; or in roan, gilt edges, each 7s. 6d. 
SESAME and LILIES. A Small om, containing of only the 


two Lectures, “ King’s Treasures" 
Twelfth Edition. 


MURERA 2U) PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements of 


TIME and en i, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty-five 
Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work 


THE CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on Work, 


‘Traffic, and the Future of England. With Article on the Economy of the Kings of 
Prusde. Fitth Edition. 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud 


THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its 
Seperation ent Manufacture. Delivered in 1858-59. With New 


“A JOY for EVER” (end its Price in the Market). 
oan of F Two Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. With New 


THE EAGLE’ | NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation of 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. Revised 


by the Author, with New Preface. Fifth Edition. 


THE ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little House- 
wives on the Elements of Crystallization. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo 


THE RUSKIN BIRTHDAY BOOK. With 


Portrait of the ante, specially engraved for the Work. A Selection of 
eee Seton, on d Aphorisms for every Day in the Year. Cloth extra, 


Large-paper Edition, with India-Proof Portrait, 15s. 


Several other bindings in stock. This Work general insight 
into Mr. Bushin's teaching and style. ome 


Application to to 


The 
and 


Just Ow. By WILLIAM KINGSLAND. 


THE MYSTIC QUEST: a Tale of Two 


Incarnatio An Occult ~ Cover specially designed 
and printed in Colours. Cloth, 3s. 


Just Ou. By CUTHBERT RIGBY. 


FROM MIDSUMMER to MARTINMAS: a 


West Cumberland Idyl. With 33 opt Gow 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 
“ The namerous and charming illustrations are an important feataro as well asa 
welcome accompaniment to the work.”—Morniag Post. 
“The tale has « good plot woven of the ins and oute of « love affair : but its 
the portrayal of North of fond folk, high and low in 


will enjoy rural both in the 
tions trom the author's pen.” 
Scotsman, 


GEORGE ALLEN, ORPINGTON; AND 8 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON. 


‘Printed by SPOTTISWOODR & 0O., at No. 5 New-strest Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by WILLIAM BOYOR, 


at the Oise, No. 33 Acuthampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the Couaty of 


January 30, 1892. 
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